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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


TUNNED by the news which came upon them so 
swiftly last week-end the people of Germany have 
had no chance to express frank opinions or to reveal to 
the world what they think of the decimation of their 
leaders of a week ago. Many of the most powerful 
of them have at one totally unexpected blow been 
swept off the scene. The huge army of Storm Troopers 
have been humbled. Up to the time of writing there has 
been no effective resistance, and few reports of visible 
unrest. The nation is cowed into silence and passivity, 
and the S.S. are everywhere in evidence in Berlin ready to 
pounce upon anyone who might dare to misbehave. 
There has been nothing for the anxious public to do but 
to await the official list of the killed, and to guess the 
fate of others who are not included in it. President 
Hindenburg still remains apart in his country estate 
at Neudek. Herr von Papen has resigned; and other 
resignations or dismissals are expected. The Hitler- 
Goring-Goebbels triumvirate having exterminated their 
rivals are for the moment completely established in 
their tyranny, ringed about by their own, gunmen and 
well informed by their secret police. The Press obeys 
them. .The nation lies terrified and inarticulate at their 
feet. ‘‘ Business as usual” is the order of the day. 
* * * * 
German Debts 
Whilst these grim events were happening in Germany, 
the German representatives who have been discussing the 
debts’ question were proceeding with their negotiations, 
with the result that Mr. Chamberlain has been able to 
announce a satisfactory issue. The German Government 
agree to provide sterling funds at the Bank of England for 
the full payment of interest on the Young and Dawes 
Loans to British holders for the next six months ; and in 
regard to other loans (in which the main principle at stake 
is not involved) the German offer of May 29th is made 


applicable, with most favoured nation terms in regard to 
future agreements. Thus the necessity of using the 
powers of the Debts Clearing Office and the consequent 
danger of an economic war harmful to both countries 
have been avoided. Though the agreement only provides 
for the next six months, a breathing space is afforded 
in which to come to a more lasting arrangement. 
* * * * 

President Roosevelt’s Autumn Plans 

President Roosevelt’s final broadcast speech before 
he went off on his holiday was in reality an appeal to 
the people in view of the Congressional elections in the 
autumn, and took the form of a justification of his past 
achievements and a forecast of the future. He denied 
that his government was Fascist, or Socialist, or that 
it involved any break with the democratic traditions 
of the past. He was endeavouring to graft the new in 
orderly progress on to the structure that exists. His 
programme called in the first place for large expenditure 
on relief, since no one could be permitted to starve. 
Next it demanded further steps towards recovery, and 
that involved both social reform and reconstruction— 
and he once again declared his intention of establishing 
a national system of social insurance, a nation-wide 
campaign for the provision of houses, and schemes for 
developing the land and water resources of the country. 
There has been much in his programme up to now that 
has baffled the understanding of the ordinary American, 
or, for that matter, some economists. But here is a 
plain and comparatively simple statement of far-reaching 
projects which every elector can appreciate. 

* * . * 

Mr. Baldwin and the Admiralty 

Was Mr. Baldwin last Tuesday rebuking Sir Bolton 
Eyres-Monsell, the First Lord of the Admiralty, or 
certain. newspapers. which reported: British proposals for 
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the forthcoming Naval Conference, or The Spectator, 
which commented on both? Mr. Baldwin deprecated— 
and he is surely right—any ‘* wide-spread premature 
public discussion of tentative proposals” put forward 
with a view to. the Naval Conference. But it was a 
member of the Government—Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell— 
speaking on the same platform as Mr. Baldwin, who put 
forward in public discussion the strongest possible plea 
for increases in the British Navy, and this at the very 
moment when reports were to hand from America giving 
explicit statements of British proposals. When such a 
pronouncement, at such a moment, comes from the 
responsible spokesman of the Government on naval 
affairs, how can comment be avoided ? The responsi- 
bility for any ‘* premature ” speech lies with the Minister, 
not with the critic. It would be reassuring to those who 
have been disturbed by the First Lord’s statement if 
Mr. Baldwin would be even more explicit, and dissociate 
himself from it, and explain that the First Lord was not 


expressing the mind of the Government. 
* * * * 


The Dutch Monarchy 

The death of Prince Henry of the Netherlands removes 
the only Prince Consort of modern times excepting 
the husband of Queen Victoria. The situation of the 
Dutch Monarchy is indeed remarkable. The widowed 
Queen Wilhelmina has already reigned 44 years, and 
as she ‘ascended the throne at the age of ten, she may 
yet beat Queen Victoria’s record. But—and this is 
the striking difference—in the event of her death there is 
literally only one heir to the crown, and that is her 
single daughter ; so that, unless the dynasty is to become 
extinct, another reigning Queen and another Prince 
Consort are inevitable. The historian Freeman, impressed 
by the brilliant reigns of Queen Elizabeth, Queen Anne, 
and the Empress Catherine, as well as by his own 
sovereigns, once hazarded the theory that female 
monarchy is best, and that an “ Anti-Salic Law” 
debarring males from succeeding would have much. to 
commend it. It is not unplausible, at least where a 
monarchy is constitutional; and the Dutch seem com- 
mitted to experiment in it for a very long time. Certainly 
one of the chief incidental difficulties is the thankless 
position of a Prince Consort; in which neither Prince 
Albert nor Prince Henry was able, despite many virtues, 


to escape serious unpopularity at different times. 
* * * * 


The French Agreement 

The Anglo-French trading agreement does not remove 
the 15 per cent. surtax which France put on imports 
from Great Britain following the departure of the pound 
from the gold standard. But it does remove the 20 per 
cent. surtax on certain imports from France, which 
was the British reprisal, and the specially unfavourable 
quotas, which were the French counter-reprisal. The 
observer, who concludes that France has got rather the 
better of the bargain, is probably right; though the 
advantage to us of reopening trade may well outweigh 
moderate inequalities. Any exchange of tariff preferences 
was, of course, barred, as in our other recent trading 
agreements, by the most-favoured-nation clause; and 
consequently the only British export to benefit very 
specifically will once more be coal. The French gain 
under several heads, but chiefly in regard to silk and 
artificial silk, brandy and sparkling wines. The revision 
of our silk duties will cost anything from £2} millions 
to £3 millions a year; and as no provision is made 
to meet it, the Budget will be to that extent unbalanced. 
It might seem rather a big price to pay out of pocket for 
a not very fruitful agreement. But the Government has 
been influenced by evidence that the silk duties on 


their old scale were injuring important British interests 


as well as French. 
* * * 


Promotion by Merit 

The minor reconstruction of the Government is a 
welcome indication that youth is at last being given its 
chance. Mr. Stanley, Mr. Duff Cooper, Mr. Hore- 
Belisha and Captain Crookshank are all men who came 
into politics after service in the War. Mr. Stanley is 
only thirty-eight, and his elevation presents a break with 
the idea that has existed since the War, that none under 
forty is fit for Cabinet rank. The inclvsion of Captain 
Crookshank is also a return to the old methods of giving 
the rewards of office to those who work the hardest on 
the back benches. Too many men have reached the 
Treasury bench recently on the strength of their loyal 
voting records rather than on the number and character 
of their interventions in debate. Both Mr. Duff Cooper 
and Mr. Hore-Belisha have also earned their promotion 
by the sheer weight of their debating ability and hard work. 

* * * * 

The New Unemployment Assistance Board 

The Government is to be congratulated on persuading 
Sir Henry Betterton to interrupt his political career to 
take on the duties of Chairman of the Unemployment 
Assistance Board. At the Ministry of Labour, which has 
been the grave of so many Parliamentary reputations, 
he has increased his prestige both as an administrator and 
as a parliamentarian. It is a remarkable tribute to 
him that though the Ministry of Labour, as_ being 
responsible for unemployment relief, was the most 
obnoxious to the Labour members of all the departments, 
he was with them the most popular of all the Ministers. 
That is of particular importance in his new position, 
where he will be responsible for dealing with unemploy- 
ment in its saddest aspects where men have fallen out of 
insurance benefits and not infrequently have lost the hope 
and desire to get back into industry. His plans may be 
drastic but they will be certain of a sympathetic hearing 
from his opponents. He has to assist him an excellent 
team which includes Sir Ernest Strohmenger who will 
bring to the task invaluable experience both at the 
Ministry of Health and also at the Treasury, and Mr. Tom 
Jones who, though not well known to the general public, 
has been the confidante of more Prime Ministers than 


any other Civil Servant. 
* * 7 * 


League of Nations Referendum 

There is no doubt that a wholly false impression about 
the attitude of this country to the League of Nations 
has been created by certain sensational newspapers 
whose inflated circulations are no guide to their political 
influence. Nothing could be more important than 
that, firstly, the Government and, secondly, foreign 
countries should realize how strongly public opinion 
here favours disarmament and the strengthening of the 
League of Nations. Neither by-elections nor General 
Elections give any sufficient evidence about an issue 
such as this, which will never be more than one among 
many issues. The League of Nations Union, therefore, 
will be doing an exceedingly useful piece of work in 
organizing a house-to-house inquiry in all the con- 
stituencies, putting to each elector, as Lord Cecil 
explained last week, five specific questions to be answered. 
This voluntary referendum, organized on the largest 
scale, will give an excellent opportunity of showing 
what proportion of the nation is prepared that this 
country should join in collective action to prevent war. 
The results will show whether those who have been so 
noisily agitating against the League of Nations are 
really representative Britons, 
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Oil in Britain 

Mr. Runciman made a good defence of his Petroleum 
Bill, and fairly disposed of the suggestion that sinister 
interests had inspired it or undesirably influenced its 
drafting. Opposition in the Commons was confined to 
a few members, nearly all belonging to the extreme 
Right. Lord Hartington’s idea, that royalties on 
petroleum should go to the private owners of the soil, 
is ill calculated at this time of day to commend itself 
to a Legislature with the object-lesson of the British 
coal industry before it. The vesting of ownership in 
the Crown appears the best and almost the only method 
to ensure orderly development, if and when any oil is 
discovered ; and the surface owners, whose land has 
never been valued with the slightest reference to oil, 
will receive full justice under the provisions to com- 
pensate them for disturbance and damage. Whether 
our island can ever yield paying oil is another question. 
A small, though not a paying, well was during the War 
pumped in the Midlands. But commercial quantities 
are only likely to be found at great depths; and the 
capital required for boring to such depths is so large 
that only very powerful syndicates could afford to 
risk it. 

7 . > - 

Truth Under Revolver-Rule 

The International Universities Conference has just 
been launched as a meeting-ground for the professors 
of all countries, with no national or party prejudices. 
It has held its first meeting at Oxford; next year it 
will assemble in France, and the year after in Germany. 
All the more significant was its enthusiastic and more 
or less unanimous applause of what Professor Gilbert 
Murray said in his closing address about the evil of 
violence and its menace to liberty of thought. Naturally 
he was careful not to hint at any particular country. 
But he could not have stated his broad argument with 
more clearness : 


* Violence has come forward in public life to a degree which I 
do not remember at any other time in my life . . . In an atmo- 
sphere of violence everything for which we stand and in which we 
believe is made powerless. We want truth. It is a big blow to 
us if we may only say what the man with the revolver wants 
us to say.” 

With the crash of the German shootings in its ears, the 
conference might perhaps think too much of one country. 
But the thing is true of all countries under dictatorships, 
Fascist and Communist alike. Indeed it is only fair to 
remember that in this as in so much else it was the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat which pointed the 


evil way. 
* * * . 


Foundling Site Saved 

When the Foundling Hospital sold its Bloomsbury 
site for £1,650,000 some eight years ago, it seemed 
almost beyond hope that the large open space included 
in it could be saved as a lung for London and a playing- 
site for poor children. Fortunately there were those 
who did not despair, and today their whole dream has 
come true. Many have helped to realize it. First and 
foremost one is bound to mention Lord Rothermere, 
whose two purchases comprised about 36 per cent. of 
the whole, and who thus repeated for North Central 
London the service that he had already rendered to 
South. Following his initiative, the Appeal Committee 


‘was able to collect—mainly in pretty large sums from 


corporate bodies, local councils and a few rich indi- 
viduals—enough to buy about another 24 per cent. 
The remaining 40 per cent., or thereabouts, is now secured 
as to its smaller portion by the Appeal Committee with 
help from the L.C.C., and as to a larger one through 


a £100,000 repurchase by the Foundling Hospital. 
Acknowledgements are also due to Sir H. Mallaby- 
Deeley, the vendor, and to Mrs. G. M. Trevelyan, the 
indefatigable honorary secretary of the Appeal Com- 
mittee. No one would have rejoiced more at the con- 
clusion than her mother, Mrs. Humphry Ward, to whom 
the idea of children’s play-centres owed so much. 
* * * * 

Railway Wages 

There is substance in the case made out at the annua] 
Conference of the National Union of Railwaymen this 
week, that the cuts imposed under the stress of 1931 
should be restored. The demand is to some extent 
strengthened by the fact that the Government, with the 
improvement in revenue, has been able to restore half 
the cuts to the State employees. The decision must be 
governed by the extent of improvement in railway 
receipts. Whilst it is fair to recognize that the wage- 
earners who have experienced cuts have a first claim, the 
position of shareholders (amongst whom are many poor 
people) has also to be remembered in a final adjustment. 

* * * * 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes :—Lord 
Hartington’s attack on the Petroleum Bill in the House 
of Commons caused quite a breeze between Mr. Runciman 
and a section of Conservatives. No one doubts Lord 
Hartington’s sincerity, but he pitched his charges of a 
secret conspiracy with the big oil companies on too 
personal and too high a note. Mr. Runciman for his 
part showed the bitterest resentment, and though his 
feelings were justified, good-humoured scorn would 
probably have been more effective. Lord Hartington’s 
supporters, notably Captain Waterhouse, were chiefly 
moved by dislike of nationalization, even of the 
nationalization of a purely hypothetical property. This 
was so clearly an instance of principles becoming pedantry 
that they mustered only about 30 votes; but their 
strictures left a nasty taste behind them, coming as they 
did in some cases from members not usually associated 
with the known body of Conservative malcontents. 

* * * * 


Mr. Runciman, indeed, has had a bad week, for his 
statement on Government assistance to the Shipping 
Industry was received with cold incomprehension. 
Members were clearly expecting an unconditional sub- 
sidy, and when they found the Minister apparently as 
deeply impressed by cut-throat competition between 
shipowners as by the subsidization of foreign shipping, 
they were deeply disappointed. A debate will no doubt 
clear up the point what exactly is meant by a “ defensive ” 
subsidy. 

* * * * 


The House warmly welcomed Sir Henry Betterton’s 


appointment to the Unemployment Assistance Board. 


They were sorry to lose him, but they thought he 
ought to go, being so eminently fitted to operate his 
own Act. The consequent re-shuffle of offices is of the 
most modest possible proportions, though Mr. Duff 
Cooper gets his chance after long years in a minor part, 
and Captain Crookshank, the new Minister, is a lively 
wire. Mr. Stanley had the satisfaction of getting his 
Road Traffic Bill through the Commons on the eve of 
his translation to the Cabinet, where, it has been sug- 
gested, he will find no reluctance to observe a speed 
limit. The other event of the week was the second 
reading of the Betting Bill and the Government’s decision 
to risk the Bill’s existence by sending it to a Standing 
Committee. On the whole, therefore, the: Government 
have not had a very courageous week. 
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THE TERROR 


5s OM the reports made to me I learn that by your 

prompt action and courageous personal initiative 
. . . you have rescued the German people from a grave 
danger.” Thus the aged President Hindenburg, on 
receiving such accounts as Ministers chose to give him of 
the grim proceedings of last Saturday, struck the precise 
note which Herr Hitler and his associates intended should 
resound throughout Germany. What their fellow-coun- 
trymen were called upon to admire was the Leader’s un- 
faltering capacity for leadership. In the moment of 
crisis, when ‘‘ the State ” was in danger, we are to perceive 
his swiftness, his unflinching thoroughness, his swooping, 
irresistible descent upon those ‘‘ who attempted to bring 
about a second revolution ”—and the sequel, complete 
success in the “ cleaning up action.” The Leader acted. 
The purge was made. And twenty-four hours later, 
almost before the corpses of yesterday’s privileged col- 
leagues have become cold, “law and order prevail 
throughout the Reich.” 


The whole coup seemed staged for drama on the grand 
scale no less than for instantaneous success. No doubt, 
when the Storm-troopers were ordered to take a month’s 
hoiiday without their uniforms, there were rumours of 
trouble ahead—perhaps there were matured plots, perhaps 
treason, we do not know. But on Friday of last week 
Herr Hitler and Dr. Goebbels were far away on the 
Rhineland, inspecting a Labour Camp—by this ruse 
lulling their victims into a false sense of security. There 
follows the night flight from Bonn, during which the atti- 
tude of the Leader was ‘‘ one of tremendous resolution ”’ ; 
the landing at Munich; the tearing-off of the shoulder- 
straps of Schneidhuber and Schmidt at the Ministry ; the 
morning drive to the scene of debauchery at the house of 
Rohm, the Chief of Staff; the arrests; the swift execu- 
tions. And in like manner in Berlin, General Goring 
was priding himself on the “ remorselessness ” with 
which he was crushing all resistarce—‘ Believe me, I 
have not worn mittens.” Those who offered resistance 
are dead—including General von Schleicher and his wife. 
Others were invited to commit suicide. The hurriedly- 
summoned courts-martial and the firing-squads have 
completed the purge ; and the leaders, priding themselves 
on their splendid energy in butchering their ex-colleagues, 
receive their meed of deeply-felt thanks and _ sincere 
appreciation from the remote and enfeebled head of the 
State. 

‘“* Law and order,” then, for the present at least, seem 
to be re-established. But whose law, and whose order ? 
Accusations of treason from the right and from the left 
are vaguely made ; hints at plots, in which von Schleicher 
is alleged to have been implicated, with a foreign Power. 
Moreover, the late Chief of Staff of the Storm troops, 
Captain Réhm, his infamous lieutenant, Heines, and 
others who helped to bring the Nazis to power and to give 
its distinctive character to the Nazi régime, are accused 
of repulsive immorality and ostentatious self-indulgence. 
But against no one of these men, whilst he still lived, 
was a specific charge brought ; there was no opportunity 
of self-vindication, no trial, no shadow of legal proceed- 
ings. It was enough that the triumvirate—Hitler, 
Goring and Goebbels—had marked down certain men 
among their opponents, or supposed opponents, as enemies 
of the State, and their fate was sealed. In dealing with 


these men, lately his colleagues, as he has done, what- 
ever their offences. may be, Herr Hitler has dealt a 
fatal blow at the fundamental principle of law and order, 


IN GERMANY 


And this is not the less true because some of those who 
have perished afforded the worst examples of the Nazi 
mentality, and brought nothing but discredit on the Nazi 
régime ; and some were principal obstacles to the restric- 
tions on the Brown-shirts which Herr Hitler was rightly 
bent on imposing. They and their kind were unhappy 
examples of the sort of rowdyism and brutality which the 
Nazi movement from the first, by its nature and its 
methods, tended to bring to the top ; and one may recog- 
nize that Herr Hitler formed a sound judgement when he 
determined to get rid of these disastrous products of his 
own rule and his own past methods, 

But how was it to be done? Had he so far weaned his 
Government from the evil he wished to destroy that he 
could rely on civil discipline or legal procedure in making 
his purge, or could he only attack lawlessness by lawless- 
ness ? In following the latter course he has exposed the 
failure of his system. In making a dramatic parade of 
remorseless strength (and he held all the cards in his 
hands for success at: such a game) he has shown the world 
that his authority was not enough to effect a “ cleansing ” 
by orderly means. In acknowledging at one and the 
same time the rottenness of powerful groups of his late 
associates and his inability to punish or dismiss them 
by any means but those of capricious tyranny, he reveals 
the radical unsoundness and weakness of his system. His 
methods, discarding all process of law, and resting upon 
superior force alone, are a challenge to any leader or any 
faction who may be willing to measure, now or in the 
future, physical strength against physical strength. 
And since we cannot suppose that he has succeeded in 
killing all who disagree with him, or terrifying all the 
bolder spirits into perpetual submission to his will, there 
will now remain men who will be only too ready to foment 
discontent among those scores of thousands of Brown- 
shirts who from now onwards will have lost their pride in 
the Nazi triumphs. No wonder the Russian Pravda, 
remembering General Géring’s famous order to shoot, 
rubs its hands as it contemplates the follies of ‘ the 
Doomed Régime.” 


Germany seems determined to push to the uttermost 
logical limits its demonstration to the world of what 
may happen to a strong nation when it resorts to dic- 
tatorship. In a democracy differences of opinion are 
exposed in broad daylight, and those who are not strong 
enough in persuasion withdraw from office. But under 
a dictatorship differences of opinion rank as treachery, and 
those who persist in pressing their views may be forced 
to accept the decisive argument of the firing-squad. 
Fascism in all its forms extols the swift, bold, decisive, 
ruthless action which gets things done at once, sweeping 
aside opposition. It gives the power, not to the man who 
is cleverest in discerning the needs of the community, 
but to-the man who is cleverest in managing machine- 
guns. It may attain a certain amount of outward success 
in dealing with backward people, like “‘ the Syrians of old,” 
of whom Mommsen wrote, ‘ accustomed to slavery.” 
But among a spirited, emotional people, like the Germans, 
accustomed to warfare, and still possessed, for all their 
high civilization, of a primitive tribal pride of race and 
pride in chieftains, it must sooner or later arouse oppo- 
sition, and we have seen how it stimulates the more bar- 
barous and brutal instincts. A dictatorship, in such a 
country, is not likely to remain always one dictatorship ; 
it is in danger of meaning many dictatorships, with a 
succession of dictators; and Herr Hitler has set a 
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terrible example which was so carefully and shrewdly 
avoided by the Russians—Lenin and Stalin—who might 
disgrace, depose, or exile their old comrades in power, but 
never killed them. The Russian principle of honour 


among tyrants has been crudely and terrifically ignored by 
the German leader. He has appealed to the right of gun- 
manship, and to that right his government may not 
always have the exclusive claim. 


STRIKES AGAINST WAR 


. autumn two great Parliaments of Labour 
meet in succession—the Trades Union Congress and 
the Labour Party Conference. They are not always in 
complete harmony, and last year they disagreed over a 
very important issue. The congress rejected the policy 
of trying to stop any and every war by organizing a 
general strike against it. The conference, swayed by Sir 
Stafford Cripps’s friends of the Socialist League, adopted 
this among a number of policies favoured by the extremists. 
For Labour’s political body to prescribe a course of 
trade union action, which its trade union body had 
already declared itself against, could only be a gesture. 
The task of agreeing on a policy remained, After many 
months’ discussion the basis of a concordat has been 
drawn up. The triple Joint Council, on which represen- 
tatives of the Trades Union Council, the Labour Party 
Executive, and the Labour Members of Parliament, sit 
together, has approved the text. It will be submitted to 
the congress and the conference this coming autumn. 

It rejects the idea of stopping war by a strike. The 
essential argument against it at the Trades Union Congress 
last year was that the responsibility for stopping war 
ought not to be placed on the trade union movement. 
The ablest trade union chiefs objected to seeing their 
organization used, like the monkey’s paw, to draw the 
chestnuts out of the fire for everybody else. The new 
statement adopts their contention, adding that “ every 
citizen who wants peace and every other section of the 
Labour movement must share the responsibility of organ- 
ized action against war.” 

But it goes much further, and in an extended discussion 
of the different aspects which war may wear shows, by 
implication, where the idea of the anti-war strike funda- 
mentally fails. It fails because it rests on an atomic 
conception of international relations, which does not 
correspond to contemporary facts. All that such a strike 
can hope to do is to prevent our own country from carrying 
on war. It can do nothing to prevent the occurrence of 
war elsewhere in the world. For that there is needed 
positive and constructive action, such as may be developed 
under the League of Nations and the Kellogg Pact. No 
Power upon earth is by inclination and situation so well 
fitted to take a leading part in this development as Great 
Britain ; and it would be a disaster if her weight in the 
councils of nations were diminished by a general conscious- 
ness that she alone among Great Powers could not in any 
circumstances support naval or military action. For 
‘here let us note that a serious strike against war, though 
not excluded on paper in France or the United States, 
would stand no practical chance in either of those coun- 
tries; while in Germany, Italy, Japan and Russia it is 
inconceivable, even on paper, since no trade union or- 
ganization capable of acting against the State is allowed 
in any of them to exist. 

Accordingly the statement draws as explicit a distinction 
as possible between war of aggression and war under- 
taken in defence of the collective peace system. This 
distinction, as we have often urged, is absolutely vital, 
if there is to be a collective peace system at all. People 
like Lord Beaverbrook, who do not believe in one or 
want one, are logical enough in wishing to deny the use of 
a single British soldier or sailor in the League’s behalf. 


Theirs is a doctrine of extreme national individualism 
and, if you will, national selfishness. For Labour, which 
has been accustomed for a century to claim an inter- 
national outlook, it would really be apostasy to throw 
its weight into Lord Beaverbrook’s scale. Yet that. is 
what in effect it would have done, if it had adhered to the 
policy of a general strike against war in all circumstances. 
It is satisfactory to see instead so sane an approach to 
the problem as is outlined in the new statement, recog- 
nizing frankly that the day of blind individualism is over 
as between nations, no less than as between the units 
which compose each of them. 

The idea of a general strike against war may be 
criticized on other grounds. It may be asked, who are 
the trade union officials, that they should dictate a 
national decision? They are not elected by the nation, 
but by a minority within it; and they are not elected 
even by that minority to determine questions of foreign 
diplomacy, but to negotiate about wages, hours, and 
conditions of employment in their various industries at 
home. These are, in theory, unanswerable objections, 
and they do not apply in regard to peace and war only, 
but also to any high question of national policy, in which the 
representatives of a minority might try to dictate. 
Nevertheless, those who are intent upon abolishing war 
might be inclined to waive them here, if this was a 
practical means to that end. But since in fact no British 
Government would dare to declare war unless it already 
had the mass of the people behind it, any such trade 
union action would be ineffectual. 

And what then about the individual who “ strikes ” 
against war—the supporter of the Oxford Union’s 
resolution, who will not fight ‘‘ for King and Country ”? 
Some who voted for that resolution have said since that 
they did not mean thereby to declare themselves un- 
willing to fight in defence of the collective peace system. 
Others, no doubt, will carry their refusal to fight into any 
and every war. To them Great Britain may always be 
expected, as in the Great War, to grant exemptions for 
conscience’ sake. Though we were the only nation in 
Europe to adopt that course in 1914-18, it was not merely 
the only course consistent with our idea of civilization 
and our conception of the rights of the individual, but it 
was a very wise one even from the standpoint of the 
military authorities. It meant the automatic elimina- 
tion from the fighting ranks of elements which in the 
Austrian and German and other Continental armies 
became eventually sources of great weakness. Their 
attitude represents a way of seeking to bring about peace, 
which, laudable in intention, is likely to prove barren of 
results. There are, in broad distinction, two ways 
towards the goal—a negative and a positive—and only 
the positive way holds hope for today and tomorrow. 
Those who pursue the former may weaken the voice of 
those who pursue more constructive methods in the 
common councils of the world. Though members cf the 
Labour Party have no special claim to pose as the only 
group which puts a policy of peace in the forefront of its 
programme, it is all to the good that the Party should 
both refrain from pacifist gestures implying ineffectual 
sectional action, and also take its stand on the side of 
progressive national disarmament and collective peace. 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NE can never cease admiring the perfect poise and 
self-possession of President Roosevelt as he calmly 
moves forward from one phase of activity to another. 
Having been through a year of strenuous work, having 
made all the appropriate preparations for the continuance 
of the campaign, and delivered a farewell broadcasting 
speech entrusting the destinies of the next Congress 
to the nation, he sets off on a cruise. For five weeks 
he will be free from politicians and political talks and 
cut off from public affairs—not so much merely resting, 
we are given to understand, as turning things over 
quietly in his own mind—in just such a spirit as the 
artist, according to Mr. H. G. Wells’s prescription, will 
periodically retire into the desert for contemplation. 
It has often been pointed out that a radical defect 
in our British political system is that our Ministers in 
office have no leisure for thinking. President Roosevelt, 
who is perhaps the busiest man in the world, insists 
on creating the leisure for thinking; and he gives the 
impression when he goes off for a holiday that it is not 
because he needs a rest but another form of activity. 
Perhaps Mr. MacDonald, in his long enforced absence, 
will have opportunities for thinking such as have not 
oceurred since 1929 ;. but I do not think we must count 
upon his coming back with a national reconstruction 
programme in his pocket. 


* * * * 


The House of Lords had unusual experiences on 
Tuesday. It listened to a comic poem which had been 
composed for the occasion by Lord Arnold, and a speech 
by Lord Snowden so frank, so bitter in its personalities, 
and so utterly contrary to the traditions of the Upper 
House that Noble Lords, according to one account, 
appeared to be frozen by horror or astonishment in 
their seats. Members of the last House of Commons 
would be less astonished by such a speech. They have 
heard more than one such vitriolic utterance from Lord 
Snowden, and will remember the duels between him and 
Mr. Churchill, who is the only politician capable of paying 
him back in kind. The point about Lord Snowden, 
when he is in this vein, is that he says in public those 
personal things which most people only express in private 
—or, perhaps I ought to add, in their memoirs. Here, in 
fact, was Lord Snowden, in his speech last Tuesday, 
giving away some of the best revelations in advance of 
his autobiography—what the Prime Minister said to him, 
““ with tears in his voice,” when his Government was 
going back on his land tax policy, and what Mr. 
Chamberlain said to him. How far these and other 
confidences should have been regarded as privileged is a 
matter for Lord Snowden and his own conscience ;_ but 
they afford very entertaining reading. 


* * * * 


Captain Réhm was one of the men who played an 
indispensable part in building up the Nazi movement 
from the start. When the S.A. (Sturmabteilung) were 
first formed in 1921, it was announced that their organiza- 
tion was intended above all else to “implant an un- 
restricted will to action in the hearts of our young 
followers, and to hammer and burn it into their minds 
that it is not history which makes men but men who 
make history, and that the man who defencelessly submits 
himself to slavery deserves to be a slave.” Captain 
Réhm’‘s idea was that it should be an army in the 
completest sense of the term, and not an army of “ toy 
soldiers ” parading in the streets at the behest of the 


-centuries’ needs will have no dictator.” 


political leaders. On this point he quarrelled with Hitler 
at an early date in the history of the movement, and the 
conflict of views between the two broke out again and 
again. But Hitler “ forgave’ him in 1931, and, being 
then himself Commander-in-Chief, made Réhm his Chief 


of Staff. 
* Kk ok * 


Of all the figures in the Nazi Movement that of Heines, 
who was arrested with Réhm at the last, was perhaps the 
most sinister. He has been described by one who knew 
him as “‘ the primitive type of man who seeks to lay about 
him with a club.” He had been charged and found 
guilty of manslaughter. He was expelled from the 
party by Hitler himself a few years ago. In the famous 
memorandum attributed to Dr. Oberfohren on the subject 
of the Reichstag Fire Heines is named as the actual 
incendiary, though the responsibility was attributed to 
Goring and Goebbels. Yet Hitler, knowing full well what 
sort of a man politically and morally Heines was, 
appointed him Chief of Police in Breslau and Supreme 
Group Leader in Eastern Germany. The Chancellor, in 
his recent statement, made the most of the depravity of 
the men who had been killed, but he was ready again and 
again to overlook their defects when they were likely to be 


useful to him. 
x x x * 


It was suggested to me the other day that the surest 
way of killing confidence in Parliamentary government 
would be to give regular broadcasts of Parliamentary 
debates. My own opinion is exactly the opposite— 
assuming that some arrangement could be made for giving 
the best speeches and some of the livelier episodes. 
The difficulty lies in the inadjustibility of B.B.C. pro- 
grammes. There are some occasions, such as that of a 
Budget speech, when it would be easy enough to fix an 
hour for broadcasting; but more often than not it is 
impossible to foresee when the more interesting speeches 
in the House will occur—it is not always at the summing 
up at the end of a debate, when incidentally Ministers 
would get the best of it. I suppose the most democratic 
method would be to give a solid hour chosen at random 
on days of important debates, when Ministers and back- 
benchers would have an equal chance of addressing the 
whole nation. But the character of Parliamentary 
oratory would be likely to suffer a sea-change during the 
allotted period. There would be competition to catch 
the Speaker’s eye as the time approached, and a certain 
liveliness in debate which would interfere somewhat with 
Parliamentary business though it might have compensa- 


tory advantages. 
* * * * 


I rubbed my eyes when, on Tuesday, in search of the 
Daily Mail’s views on the events in Germany, I found a 
leading article headed. “‘ No Dictators.” It was on the 
subject of the Pageant of Parliament and at the end of it 
there appeared in black type the blunt statement that 
“the moral behind it all is that Britain with her ordered 
system of government which has developed with the 
Has Fascism 
now joined “ Standard Bread ” and “* Hats off to France,” 
and all the other stunts that have flashed for a few months 
or weeks across the front page of the Daily Mail and then 
vanished ? If that is so, whoever may have won in 
Germany it is clear that Sir Oswald Mosley is the loser in 
England. 

a. FS. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND SHIPPING 


By SIR ARCHIBALD HURD 


O a community of islanders, especially if they have 
to buy most of their food and raw materials from 
other countries, shipping is the most vital of all their 
industries. This country’s sea-dependence has, moreover, 
been increased in the past twenty years by its reliance on 
oil, which must be carried over long stretches of sea, 
for the motive power of its Navy, Army and Air Force, 
as well as for no mean part of its mercantile marine. 
The statement of the Government’s shipping policy 
which was made by the President of the Board of Trade 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday must, therefore, 
rank as a declaration of the first importance. He enun- 
ciated a new attitude of the State to what has in the 
immediate past been the most individualistic and self- 
reliant of British industries. Shipowners have hitherto 
scorned to accept a subsidy and have consequently 
been free from bureaucratic interference, except in 
so far as the protection of human life has been concerned. 
Now a new chapter in the history of British shipping is 
opening ; it is to receive a grant from the Treasury. 
The Government had no choice in the matter; it had 
to intervene in view of the measures adopted by other 
countries, as Mr. Runciman made abundantly clear, 
and it may have to go much further than is now proposed, 
taking more drastic action. That is a matter that depends 
on the reaction of foreign nations and oversea parts 
of the British Empire to the renewed plea which is to 
be made by British shipowners, supported by the Govern- 
ment, for at least a truce. The present troubles of ship- 
ping are world-wide. They have been created by Govern- 
ments and events may prove that Governments only 
can apply the cure. The International Shipping Con- 
ference and the World Economic Conference failed to 
clear up the situation. Behind all the discussions were 
Governments sinning against the principles of the 
economic freedom of the undivided seas and determined 
to go on sinning. Their heresies have found expression 
in large subsidies, various in their character, which have 
resulted in the overbuilding of ships and in the main- 
tenance of those ships at sea, for once they were 
constructed it became a matter of national pride and, as 
was claimed, of national safety, to keep them at sea, 
however great the cost to the taxpayers. 
The ship of commerce, it has been urged since the 
War, is the necessary auxiliary to the ship of war. The 
only two countries with less shipping today than they 


‘had before the War are the United Kingdom and 


Germany—Germany because, owing to a tragic error 
in statesmanship, she was required under the Treaty 
of Versailles to surrender all her sea-going tonnage. 
British shipping, which has carried in the past one-third 
of the foreign cargoes of all the nations, suffered for 
years from the reactionary policies of other countries ; 
and, later, when the British Government received its 
mandate to restrict imports, while oversea customers 
manoeuvred with renewed energy to take a smaller 
volume of British goods, manufactures and coal, the 
distress of British shipping was ccmpleted. Nearly 
one-tenth of all the ships under the British flag, the 
majority of them tramps or oil tankers, are now laid up 
in idleness, and those that remain at sea are for the 
most part trading at a loss, simply because the equilibrium 
between supply and demand has been upset by the 
subsidies paid to some foreign ships and the low running 
costs of others. 

So far British shipowners, most of them merely the 


trustees of shareholders, have been meeting their losses 
out of reserves wisely accumulated in the past. Now 
those reserves have gone, or are going, while many 
ships have long since become virtually the property of 
the banks. ‘‘ Why has the Government not acted more 
promptly ?” That question has been asked and Mr. 
Runciman has been blamed. But, in point of fact, 
owing to the complexity of the problems involved, ship- 
owners themselves, though they have done their best, 
have so far failed to produce a practicable and generally 
acceptable policy. The situation has been complicated 
by the anomaly that while the Dominions crowded round 
us to obtain preferential terms in the British markets for 
their products, they have so far shown no inclination to 
concede any preference to British ships for the carriage 
of those goods, even with a guarantee of economic rates. 
South Africa has even gone as far as to subsidize Itaiian 
vessels. 

It was in these circumstances that Mr. Runciman 
submitted to the House of Commons, in general terms, 
a defensive programme, with the hint that other steps 
might be taken unless the recalcitrant countries amend 
or entirely abandon their uneconomic policies and give 
British shipping a greater measure of fair play. A 
subsidy is to be offered to vessels carrying tramp cargoes 
under tramp conditions if shipowners will toe the line— 
themselves play fair to each other in the competition of 
the freight markets and co-operate to ensure that the 
money results in a larger volume of British tonnage being 
employed. They are also urged to try once more to 
get foreign shipowners to denounce past and _ present 
heresies. This subsidy is not to cost more than 
£2,000,000, is limited to one year, and is conditional. 

That tramp shipowners are disappointed at this 
moderate scheme goes without saying. They had hoped 
for more generous and more immediate help. They 
find no consolation in the Government’s offer to assist 
financially those owners who wish to break up their 
slow and less efficient tonnage and order new vessels. 
On this issue, Mr. Runciman and at least the more 
outspoken leaders are in sharp disagreement. The 
latter remain unmoved by the distressful state of the 
shipbuilding industry. The gravity of the position 
is not adequately realized. As a result, first of this 
country’s well meant, but ineffective, naval gestures ; 
secondly, of the falling off of orders from British ship- 
owners; and lastly, of the influence exerted abroad 
to keep orders from British shipyards, the shipbuilding 
industry is in a sad way. The number of shipbuilding 
workers is smaller by upwards of 54,0C0 than before 
the War; of those who remain available nearly one-half 
are unemployed; and, owing to the bleak prospect 
of all the associated industries, apprentices, the skilled 
workers of the future, have not been coming forward. 
Conditions in marine engineering, as well as in a score 
of other trades concerned with the equipment of ships, 
are much the same. Though the state of shipping 
is bad, the straits of the other maritime industries are 
worse. 

Now that the Government has shown its hand, the 
situation of the maritime industries remains for the 
moment much what it was, for even if the tramp ship- 
owners conform to the Government’s conditions, no 
subsidy can be paid until Parliamentary sanction has 
been obtained, and it is apparent that the Opposition 
will have something to say on the subject. The Govern- 
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ment is evidently loath to apply to the maritime industries 
without reserve the principles to which recourse has 
been had in the case of agriculture, coal, steel and iron 
and other industries. And the explanation lies in the 
fact that British shipping is on an international and 
not merely a national basis. It has been in the past 
the servant of world commerce and it has been a faithful 
servant, working on a competitive basis. The offenders 
against the principles by which British shipowners 
have stood in the past with fine devotion should take 
to heart the words of warning of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who must find any money which a defensive 








’ 


policy may require. “If foreign Governments,” he 
declared the other day, “are going to persist in sub- 
sidizing their shipping then the Government will have 
to take counter-measures, because they are not going 
to see the British Mercantile Marine swept off the seas.” 
It must be apparent that if reasonable conditions of 
trading continue to be denied to the British Merchant 
Navy, liners and tramps, it may prove necessary that 
we, as islanders, shall treat the problems with the same 
courage and determination as have been exhibited 
in regard to other industries which, in th2 last analysis, 
are less vital to this country and to the whole Empire. 


BERLIN TODAY 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


ERLIN is bored. Of course, as the train trundles 
along from Charlottenburg to the Zoo, and from 
the Zoo to the Friedrichstrasse, one cannot help being 
bored: the very entry to Berlin, with its long hesita- 
tions at unwanted stations, and as now with its quota 
of disgruntled S.A. men hanging about the platform 
without their uniforms, tires one before the Friedrich- 
strasse is reached. 

But the boredom is not merely Kantian, not merely 
a form of the mind. It is Hegelian too: it is a form 
of the State. On Saturday, so my friends tell me, 
the population of Berlin bought more evening papers 
than on any day since February, 1933, and the burning 
of the Reichstag. Today, which is Tuesday afternoon, 
I walked down the Wilhelmstrasse: it was packed, 
but not one man in twenty had a paper, though it was 
six o’clock. Gregor Strasser, once the Left-Nazi darling 
of Berlin when he wrote in the Nazi-Sozi—he might be 
dead, but what of that? So were a lot of ruffians, 
and a lot of faveurites—-Heines for one class, Ernst 
for another. But there came no recurrence of the 
events that moved them on Saturday—the ghastly 
assassination of Von Schleicher and his wife, the stormy 
courage of Der Fiihrer. On Saturday the papers 
of the Propaganda Bureau had really told the truth: 
Schleicher was as dead as high-grade mutton, and Hitler 
had done something swift and dramatic, after his 
vacillations of the last few weeks. Then there was 
something true to read: but today, everyone in the 
train thought, whether they travelled first, second or 
third, that the papers were fibbing to suit the Propaganda 
Ministry and that when they told everybody not to 
yarn about things that they knew nothing about, they 
were merely keeping good yarns from them. 

Hence the boredom, so far as the State is concerned. 
To describe opinion is always a delicate operation, but 
of these Berliners’ opinion one can say something 
definite. Externally, to the State, it was opinion ex- 
tinguished, the assertion of an almost offensive ignoranee 
because it was so deliberate. Cowed it may have been, 
after the licence of the last few weeks: for after Von 
Papen’s speech at Marburg tongues have wagged in 
Germany this way and that, and mostly against the 
Government. Saturday’s drastic news has swept that 
sort of talk off the streets, which revert to Berliner 
boredom. But the Berliner home is becoming more 
active. It is cynical beyond all measure. The poor 
greet each other by saying “Now the S.A. and the 
Hitler Youth are safe for our children.” The middle 
classes, true, if they are stupid, swallow the papers 
to the point of indigestion; but the others, who are 
the greater part, smile. Why, they ask, if the Leader 
was so hot on a purge, did he not purge his party long 


arrest, in fact, if not in name, this week-end : 





Berlin, July 3rd. 
before, especially when delay cost so much in actual 
marks to the State? Or if they are unprincipled, and 
after a year of vagrant violence it is feared that many 
are unprincipled, they ask you what is the connexion 
between a moral purge and politics. Add a “ plot” 
to charges of homosexuality, and they laugh in your 
face. Their laughter becomes real indeed when the 
papers quote, for the plot, a story told in last Sunday’s 
Referee (a London production) and no more. 

As for the upper class, they always were cynical, and 
now they are bitter. Such a condition is a dangerous 
one for Germany. ‘Two things above all have embittered 
them—that is, apart from their dislike of Goebbels, 
against whom they have gradually set the feeling of 
the whole capital in which he was so popular a year 
ago. The first thing which disgusted them, and all 
Germany besides, was Frau yon Schleicher’s death. Of 
this I have heard universal condemnation, from friends 
of the Reichswehr who disliked her husband, from the 
ordinary middle classes, even from an émigré returning 
quietly to Germany who for a time thought that I was 
a member of Himmler’s secret police. Schleicher was a 
*‘ creeper,” he intrigued, he may have had lists of Nazi 
victims ready, he probably deserved his death. But 
why kill a woman too? <A few ask, why kill at all? 
But most agree with the callous and laconic officer who 
told me that “‘ a few traitors had had their legs cut off 
from the necks downward.” 

Still more serious for the upper class is the case of Von 
Papen. All of them realize that he has been under 
a few 
know that he has been forced to tender his resignation 
as Vice-Chancellor. Von Papen, admittedly, has few 
brains or principles. But he is a gentleman, and ever 
since the Marburg speech and the day upon which the 
crowd cheered him and not Goebbels at the Hamburg 
races, Von Papen has been acclaimed in the proper 
German metaphysical fashion as the ‘“ representative 
of the hidden—that is, the evasive but ‘ real,’—-Germany.” 

So to the cynicism of all is added the disgust of the 
old ruling class of Germany. Mix with that the grief of 
the Berlin S.A. for their lost leader Ernst, and you have 
only the S.S. and the Reiechswehr left to back the German 
government with a whole heart. The S.S. are terribly 
suspicious. As I write this article a party of them keep 
on casting their eyes in my direction, and one has just 
come to ask me if I am recording his conversation. Only 
among the Reichswehr is there any satisfaction—and 
learning too, it seems, for one of their soldiers spoke 
English, French and German to me this morning »vhen I 
accosted him outside the Reichshauzelerei. He had a car- 
bine and a stecl helmet and he felt not only safe but happy. 
On such men, one felt, the future of the Reich depends, 
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BEHIND THE DOORS OF BROADCASTING HOUSE 


By D. CLEGHORN THOMSON 


HE appeal of the B.B.C. to its listeners obviously 
depends in the main on successful programme- 
building : in other words on having the right thing done 
by the right man in the right place. To regard what goes 
on behind the doors and curtained windows of Broad- 
casting House or the regional stations as the B.B.C.’s own 
affair is a profound mistake. What goes on there in fact 
affects the public at every point, and the public has a 
right to be made familiar with at any rate the main 
principles, good or bad, on which decisions of British 
Broadcasting policy with regard to programmes and staff 
are based. 

About eighteen months ago, a comparatively young 
head-office official was given the task of regularly visiting 
the regional centres, telling them which London pro- 
grammes thev should import for home consumption, and 
advising London as to which characteristic programmes 
they should be allowed to offer for export. Clearly he 
could not have had any knowledge of the local palates 
or the authenticity of the regional material from such 
casual visitations. A more patent denial of the whole 
principle of the regional programme policy, a more sure 
way of damping the ardour and depressing the status of 
regional initiative it would be hard to devise. But the 
folly of the initial policy was rendered innocuous through 
the tact and shrewdness of the man appointed. From 
this most unpromising start came the more adequate 
staffing of the regions, an elevation of the status of their 
directors, and a more centrifugal attitude in the metro- 
politan ‘atmosphere of the labyrinthine corridors of 
Portland Place. 

This new attitude to the regions bore fruit, after the 
initial appointment had been abolished, in an exceedingly 
wise and far-seeing experiment. A general post of 
producers and musical directors between the provinces 
and London was planned, which is having beneficial and 
far-reaching effects throughout the service. The London 
assistants sent on these missionary journeys benefited 
from their new environment, discovered a fresh and 
vigorous type of talent to work with and gained a new 
appreciation of the genius of the provinces. They also, 
however, imported the latest technical tricks from 
London and insisted on the newest devices. The head- 
office men have realized the straitened circumstances in 
which work is often done in the outlying areas, in con- 
trast to the vitality and freshness of the material and the 
audiences. The provincial visitors to town are getting 
their fill of the new techniques and modern machines, 
and are acquiring a horror of the sterility of the metro- 
politan atmosphere. When the change back is effected 
both ends will benefit the provinces in equipment and 
technical advance, and headquarters in ideas and fresh- 
ness of outlook. 

The policy of dividing radio officials and departments 
into “ creative’ and ‘ administrative ” categories has 
now been carried into execution not only at headquarters 
but in the regions also. In theory it seemed not only 
ingenious but wise; in practice, however, it is having 
baneful results in quelling resourcefulness and d's- 
turbing the best conditions for work. It is multiplying 
rules, increasing labour and undoing harmony. It 
was based on the justifiable assumption that most 
people who have ideas cannot be expected also to have 
busines: acumen and method, and the deduction that 
artists might show greater fertility when divorced from 
irksome detail. So the scheme was charted out 


“cs 


with ruthless efficiency and blue-prints, and initiated 
with jam and judicious advice. Harassed musical 
directors hoped to see a burden lifted from their backs, 
and eager producers confidently expected to be relieved 
of a mass of drudgery and donkey-work. All might 
have gone merrily had not success depended on two vital 
factors: the spirit in which the reform was to be carried 
out and the men picked for the job of operating it. 

That is why the scheme is today proving abortive, 
increasing trouble, checking initiative, hindering good 
men from doing their best work, and finding jobs for 
lesser men. It has created barbed-wire entanglements 
of new rules and regulations which waste time and 
create unnecessary irritation in themselyes—it has not 
really cleared the way for creators at all. So many 
of the executive officials simply do not begin to under- 
stand the handling of those who are handicapped by 
the possession of artistic temperament or creative 
proclivities. Barrack-square or quarter-deck discipline 
and method may save money and induce neat sym- 
metrical external patterns or diagrams or visits of 
inspection ; they do not induce or even maintain creative 
output: they stifle the soul of an organization or an 
artist. Uniformity becomes an end in itself; originality 
or abnormality a thing to be distrusted and regimented. 
There was an old political tag which contrasted * Mistrust 
of the people qualified by fear,” with “trust of the 
people qualified by prudence.” Herein is the crux of 
the matter in handling your “ creative” types on a 
basis of suspicion because they appear scatter-brained 
and not normally methodical. Check officials in and 
out of the building during business hours and they 
will gradually approximate to clerks and textile opera- 
tives; exact a close scrutiny over official entertainment 
even by seniors, and, inevitably, ‘‘ shades of the prison- 
house begin to close upon the growing boy.” 

It was only to be expected that many controller-admini- 
strators would be devoid of taste or artistic sensitiveness ; 
no other men would relish the job. The majority take 
their task more in the light of pettifogging warders 
than tactfully helpful midwives. There is no end to 
what people with no imagination will imagine. 


‘ 


When 
public-school prefect supervision is exercised with a 
mentally-agile young composer, producer or “im- , 
presario,” he will at once waste vital energy outwitting 
the vigilance of his overseer, flattering himself the while 
that he can show him “a thing or two” on business 
points: or else he will tend to trade on his abnormality 
and exploit it, causing more trouble and doing less good 
work than before the invigilation. Both the service 
and the listening audience suffer. ‘“ Uncreative” ad- 
ministrators tire out ‘‘ unadministrative ” creators because 
to fill in their time they must devise bunkers and hazards 
to catch them out or to keep them on the fairway. 
If those who decide the relative remuneration of different 
grades of artists and the comparative financial value 
of different types of programmes are not the creators, 
the latter will first of all shelve their responsibility as 
judges and initiators bit by bit, and then rapidly lose 
interest. If they are treated as unreliable cranks in 


greater or less degree (no matter whether their pay, 
status and conditions are otherwise bettered), they will 
inevitably become less resourceful and adventurous : 
more particularly so if the costing is handled by un- 
imaginative and petty people : 
“Up the airy mountains, down the rushy glen, 
We dare not go a-hunting for fear of little men.” 
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‘The long-suffering public, tired of the shouting about 
cictatorial management and the big bad wolf, does 
not hear much about these subtle changes in the atmo- 
sphere behind our programme building. Is it too much 
to hope that the statesmanlike attitude which carried 


out the general post of junior assistants between London 
and the provinces may scrap this. irksome system of 
executive administrators. along with the twenty-four 
hour clock, before the sagging of programme resourceful- 
ness becomes too apparent 


A CENTURY OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


By E. O. HOPPE 


“i GATHERING took place at Lacock Abbey, 

Wiltshire, on Saturday afternoon to cele- 

brate the centenary of the invention of photography 

..” states The Times of June 25th, 1934. One asks, 

who invented photography? The Encyclopaedia is 

very definite on that point ; it says: “‘ Photography was 
discovered by no one man.” 

Although the fact that silversalts were darkened by 
the action of light upon them, had been known already 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, it was not until 
1822 that the Frenchman, J. Nicephore Niepce, of 
Chalons, obtained the first permanent photograph. He 
carried on experiments in which he was joined, a few 
years later, by Daguerre, a painter. The joint inventions 
became ultimately known as the Daguerreotype process 
and were published in 1839. 

In the. meantime the Englishman Henry Fox Talbot 
had, in 1834, succeeded in producing permanent photo- 
graphic impressions on paper. While Daguerre used 
silvered copper plates which he sensitized by fuming with 
iodine and subsequently developed by mercury vapour, 
Fox Talbot produced an image on sensitized paper which 
he developed with gallic acid. This image was a 
*‘ negative,” the light and shade being the reverse of the 
original. By bringing this “ negative ” into contact with 
another sheet of sensitized paper and exposing it to light 
** positives * were obtained. 

A century has since passed and the unbiased observer, 
reviewing the developments during this period, will dis- 
cover, probably to his surprise, that the most important 
progress has taken place on the technical side rather than 
the artistic. The manufacture of photographic plates on 
a commercial basis started with the introduction of the 
Collodion Process where a glass plate coated with a solu- 
tion of iodized collodion, and sensitized in the darkroom 
in a silver nitrate bath, was exposed in its wet state in the 
camera. This must have been laborious enough for the 
professional ; as for the amateurs I cannot imagine that 
their number can have been overwhelming. The process, 
by the way, is still in use in photo-mechanical establish- 
ments. 

The “wet days” of the ’seventies were followed by the 
Dry Emulsion Process, where the base consists of gelatine 
instead of collodion. Continuous experiments have been 
carried on ever since in the laboratories of the manufac- 
turers, resulting in increase of speed and sensitivity to the 
colours of the spectrum; absolute reliability and 
uniformity in manufacture and a general simplification 
of work. In spite of these enormous improvements that 
have taken place it would be difficult to find, today, 
many photographs of an aesthetically more satisfying 
nature than the early Daguerreotypes of our grand- 
fathers’ times; the conception of the subject is of such 
delicious unaffectedness and spontaneity that one turns 
to them with unstinted admiration. 

Photography had hardly been invented, when the 
question arose whether this new picture-producing 
technique could be regarded as a medium for artistic 
expression, and whether the photographic camera was a 
suitable medium for individual artistic feeling and 


Paul Delaroche, 


conception. The French painter, 
invention of 


“declared in 1839 that the admirable 
Daguerre’s was going to be of infinite value for the arts.” 
He went further and said, ‘‘ From today onwards painting 
is dead!” A few years later an event occurred which 
seemed to prove the truth of this prophecy. In 1844-45 
the Scottish artist, D. O. Hill, surprised the art-world 
with a series of portraits which have become the most 
precious creations besides which everything else pales 
that has been produced since; Hill overcame the 
limitations of the process by an almost uncanny obser- 
vation and characterization of his models and his works 
stand isolated and unbeaten to this day. 

But hardly two decades had passed after Hill’s great 
achievement, which augured a brilliant future for photo- 
graphy as a medium for artistic self-expression, when it 
sank to a low level. Its essential mission was misunder- 
stood or abused by misguided, often talentless dilettantes 
and untutored commercialists ; sentimental ‘ subject 
pictures,” imitating paintings, and pretty-pretty heads of 
young ladies in ambitious sizes, became the vogue. 
The question whether photography should or should not 
occupy a place among the arts was debated hotly and 
much ink has been spilt on claim and counter-claim. 

Two necessary factors in the making of the camera- 
craftsman are the inspiration of the artist and a know- 
ledge of the extent to which the medium can respond to 
his visualization. Control by cultivated taste is essential 
if anything further than a mere record of surface-fact 
is to be attained. The person of a mechanical trend of 
mind may achieve flawless technical results ‘and yet 
miss the finer essence of the spirit underlying the sub- 
stantial facts before him; the machine is his master 
and thus fails to do more than exercise its mechanical 
functions, whereas in the hands of one who possesses the 
gift of personality and temperament it can be made the 
subservient instrument of his vision. Quickness of 
perception, keenness of observation, must accompany 
the aesthetic impulse to write with the finger of light his 
translation of mood and time in nature or life, in the few 
seconds that are his while making the exposure. This 
power of instant discernment is the touchstone that 
determines the sincere artist in photography, since con- 
ception and invention may not enter after that particular 
scientific miracle of chemical action has been wrought. 

Photography possesses distinctive qualities that permit 
it to be judged on its own merits, it has no need of a 
bolstering-up by artificial aids that result in a travesty of 
both painting and photography, a painfully spurious 
article devoid of aesthetic value. The camera can be 
made the vehicle for the revelation of beauty according 
to the person who manipulates it. With continued use, 
in the hands of the artist, it yields more and more of that 
subtle essence of its sensitive science, a revelation per- 
suaded by the brain behind the-mechanical tool. One who 
relies on mere chance cannot become the master of his 
tools, but may rather be its slave. 

The cinema-trained outlook of the public. inevitably 
brought about a reaction from the early phase of arti- 
ficiality and the sentimental, and photography has now 
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entered, after years of groping for it knew not what, a 
healthy stage of elasticity and adaptability which has 
procured for it a definite place among the crafts. 
Indeed, its adaptations and uses are almost unlimited. 
Here are just a few that come to one’s mind. To Educa- 
tion, Natural History, Meteorology and Astronomy 
photography is indispensable. Aerial photography and 
radiography have developed to an amazing extent. 
Photomicrography has revealed to us the marvels of 
structures such as of an insect’s eye, of plants, of minerals, 
disclosing patterns and shapes of an entirely novel kind. 
Records of travel and contemporary history retain their 
impression on our mind more vividly through pictures 


than the printed word. As a mirror of events reporting 
has become one of the necessities of daily life. 

In advertising and industry, photography ranks of 
equal importance with brush and pencil. 

Although it sounds like a paradox, there is even such a 
thing as abstract photography, where a number of opaque 
or semi-opaque objects, not necessarily having any con- 
nexion each with another, are laid upon a sheet of sen- 
sitive paper to form a pattern or design and are then 
exposed to light. It is an admirable guide towards the 
understanding of the principles of composition and 
rendering of surface value, even if the experiments are 
hardly more than aesthetic trifics. 


SPEEDING UP IN THE MINES 


By WALTER BRIERLEY 


AM writing on June 22nd, Friday. Most of the 

miners who work at the pits round about are at 
home, washed and changed, their pit-clothes put away. 
But they are not put away merely for the week-end, 
the trousers and boots will lie in the box under the 
sofa or on a shelf in the bottom cupboard for ten days, 
until July 2nd, Monday. The shirt and socks will 
be washed, of course, and folded away in a drawer, 
the coat will hang behind the kitchen’ door. 

The pits have turned their quota for the month, 
they will stand idle until the first work-day, any of 
the weekdays except Saturday, in the next month. 
The screens will be silent, the workshops closed, the 
cages will be stationary in the shaft except when the 
deputies, to examine the workings, the ostler, to feed 
the horses, and the pumpmen require to be taken up 
or down. The generality of the miners will file to the 
signing boxes in the local Labour Exchanges every 
other day, then, after “ having earned half a crown 
in a couple of minutes ” will disperse about the district 
again, to gardens, to stand about the streets, to help 
in the home, to lie in the fields gambling, to a hundred 
and one diversions. 

I began work a year before the War, picking out bats 
from the coal being carried from the pit-top by a long 
belt to the screens, the chutes, the waggons. The pit 
turned five days and three-quarters month in month 
out, there was no bustle, the cage “ stcod” for ten 
minutes at a time waiting for coal, boys and young 
men worked confidently, capably, covering the tasks 
set them and having time to spare. Old men could 
give satisfaction; there were jobs for them even. On 
Saturday afternoons and Bank Holidays, the villages 
seemed to quicken; a spirit of freedom, joy, good- 
fellowship was vibrant in the air. In summer, brakes 
and waggonettes with gaily decorated horses brought 
back singing, not ungentle trippers through the cool 
night from the pleasure spots they had invaded during 
the day. In winter, at Christmas especially, the chapel 
schoolrcoms, the institutes, the homes were intense 
worlds of joy—all their short leisure was intense, in 
sharp contrast to the long, quiet, non-exhausting work 
at the pit. 

Twenty years have gone, something has happened 
to the world. The work days now, fewer, more highly 
concentrated, are hot and strained with effort; the 
many holidays have a humdrum quality, dull conva- 
lescences between periods of exhaustion. 

The majority of pits now turn more coal in four days 
than they used to in five days and three-quarters, and 
employ fewer men. The introduction of machinery 
will not wholly explain this seeming paradox. Human 


beings have been juggled with, as well. A year ago 
the local colliery company closed one of the eight or 
nine pits it owns. At the same time batches of men, 
the majority of them over forty, were given notice 
to leave the other pits. Of course advantage was taken 
to get rid of men undesirable for one reason or another 
—agitators, &c. Then the younger men who had 
worked at the closed-down colliery and were “ signing- 
on” were gradually absorbed into the other pits, taking 
the places of those discharged. 

The pit works at high pressure all through the day. 
The grim length of the unemployment queue is a greater 
incentive to give satisfaction than the periodical visits 
of a cursing deputy or under-manager. Not to succeed 
in making a stall “ pay,” or being off work any length 
of time through illness invariably leads, unless one 
is “ well in” or a relative of some official, to notice 
and the dole. 

The banksmen seem to have to bear the brunt of the 
intensification. When the day-shift is over and the 
men turned out of the pit, the coal, in the full trams, 
which has been left between the stalls and the pit-bottom, 
is drawn to the surface and left about the pit-top until 
the following morning. Then all the empty trams are 
turned down to be filled by the afternoon men. When the 
banksman comes next morning there is a bank full of 
coal and a “ pit full’ to be dealt with before he starts 
on that which the day shift will load. All day long the 
cages race quickly up and down, the screens are never 
once empty of coal. The foreman who has the bank 
by contract rubs his hands; he gets so much for every 
ton turned, yet is cudgelling his brain wondering what 
lad could do what man’s job, saving thereby perhaps 
a pound a week. At those rare times when the pit does 
stand waiting for coal, he is angry, petty, hating to see 
a man rest for a moment. I know such a one per- 
sonally, I used to work under him. When the pit has 
been standing at three-quarter-time, he has gone to 
the office and rung up the manager at his home and 
asked if the pit could “‘ knock-off.” The manager has 
agreed and the banksmen have trooped off home while 
the miners worked on, filling up the pit for the next 
day’s turning. 

The intensification rests mainly on a system of hard 
driving. The manager says there is not the amount of 
coal coming out which the expenses of the mine suggest. 
The under-manager at once sacks a few men and sees 
that the rest produce the same amount of coal. He spurs 
the minor officials, the deputies, the enginewright, 
and they in their turn spur on the men. 

The under-manager sits in his office at the pit-top, 
his watch in his hand. He times the cage from rest to rest, 
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then walks to the engine-house where the winding- 
engineman sits. ‘* You’ve been almost a minute in the 
shaft,” he says. ‘ What’s the matter ?” 

The engineman who is supposed to turn a bantle in 
30 seconds either replies ‘“‘ Nothing” and proceeds to 
make his engine go faster, or “* No steam” whereupon 
the under-manager goes at once to the fire-hole and 
rounds upon the stokers. They may say that only 
rubbish is being brought to fire with; in that case 


he turns to the foreman banksman and makes him 
speed up his men. 
The coal has to be got out; it is got out with pain. 


There is no pleasure in work at all, these days. The 
marks of their straining the men take with them into 
the holiday days; they have become heavy, and empty. 
The greater effort does not bring a greater gain. Many a 
collier brings to his wife less money than he would have 
drawn in Unemployment Benefit had he been out of work. 


ON NOT READING THE PAPERS 


By JAN STRUTHER 


NLY a day or two ago, it seems, we held the new 
year in the palm of our hand, a round silver shilling 
of almost inexhaustible promise. There appeared to be 
no limit to the things we could do with it: but while we 
stood wondering what to buy first, it turned mysteriously 
into small change and one of the pennies was missing. 
And now six of them have gone; daffodils are nothing 
but a memory, and a wave of cow-parsley has flooded the 
Jand. And have we begun those Spanish lessons ? Have we 
taken up tap-dancing ? Have we read Spinoza, or even 
Tom Jones? Have we explored the Isle of Dogs, cleaned 
our typewriter, stuck in last year’s photographs or written 
a play? In short, where are our new year resolutions ? 
Gone in the wind. And yet, you know, we are not at 
heart irresolute. Our trouble, we protest, is not so much 
infirmity of purpose as shortage of time. 


It all comes back to that in the end. It is idle for our 
friends to say (as some of them, notably childless philo- 
sophers, do), ‘* There is all the time in the world.” There 
is, it is true, a great deal of time in the world ; but most 
of it, unfortunately, belongs to other people, many of 
whom, God help them, do not even enjoy having it and 
will go to almost any lengths in order to kill it. Our own 
allowance is hopelessly inadequate, and a large part of it 
we must spend in being old and disinclined for tap- 
dancing. During our periodical flirtations with Buddhism 
we reflect that we can do it all next time; but that is 
tepid comfort. Meanwhile, the tempo of life speeds up in an 
alarming way, not only from year to year but from century 
to century. Every day presents us with wider possibilities 
of knowledge, adventure and delight, but our opportu- 
nities for exploring them are still rigidly confined to a 
meagre twenty-four hours, and during those hours we 
have also to sleep, eat, dress, undress, clean our teeth 
and play with our children: so that Time, who in the 
age of Marvell made himself sufficiently unpopular with 
a wingéd chariot, now pursues his victims at the wheel 
of a super-charged Mercédés. 


Clearly something must be done. Since we cannot 
make time, we must contrive to save it. But where, ‘we 
wonder with a groan, surveying, bill-hook in hand, the 
weed-enjungled garden of our day, where can we possibly 
begin ? It is a difficult problem ; but I have been giving 
it some profound thought, and I think I may claim to 
have discovered a way of saving time in enormous and 
satisfying quantities. And that is by not reading the 
newspapers, 


When I say newspapers I mean daily newspapers, and 
when I say not reading them I mean not reading them. 
I would not for the world discourage you from buying 
them: journalists must live, and so must advertising 
copy-writers, and to have two or three papers lying about 
lends tone, as they say, to a drawing-room (though it is 
insufficiently realized that the kind of tone it lends 
depends upon the kind of paper). Besides, there is always 


the Free Insurance. But reading newspapers—have you 
ever reckoned up how much time you waste every year 
on this idle, this superfluous pursuit? Hf you take in 
two morning papers and one evening one, and are a 
plodding, conscientious reader, you can easily squander 
three hours a day on the process ; and even if you are one 
of the people whose eye glazes over at such headlines as 
** Reconstruction : the Next Step,” or “* Whither India ? ” 
or ‘‘ Germany on the Eve of the Polls,’’ you are unlikely 
to spend less than one. Take two hours as the average, 
multiply it by the number of days in the year—leaving 
out Christmas Day and Good Friday—and you will have 
a time-total before which your mind will reel. What 
might I not achieve, you will murmur brokenly, if I 
employed this time in doing things instead of in reading 
about what other people have done ? 

But still, you will argue, one must not entirely lose 
touch with current affairs; one ought to know what is 
going on in the world. My answer to this is, that if 
anything important happens you will hear of it soon 
enough: in seven days, at the very most—for you will, 
of course, continue to read the literary weeklies. You 
will thus get your news reassuringly mellowed, decently 
peptonized by educated minds, instead of having it flung 
at you all hot and bloody from the slaughter-house, as 
meat is thrown to lions. Moreover, it will be free from 
non-essentials. You will not have your mind littered 
up each day with irrelevant, haunting and for the most 
part regrettable facts: as, that a postmaster’s wife in 
Eastern Silesia has just been delivered of her fourth set 
of triplets ; that Albert Jenkins, 38, an electrical engineer, 
of Darlington, was yesterday struck by lightning and un- 
recognizably scorched ; and then Kenneth Cosh, 34, of 
Greenloaning, Midlothian, has died of swallowing a 
conversation sweetie. 

Quite apart from the question of time-saving, no sensi- 
tive person can long remain unaffected by the endless 
saga of horror and calamity which he absorbs every day, 
almost unconsciously, into his mental blood-stream. It 
is, I am convinced, to the insidious influence of the 
smaller news items that the neurotic state of present-day 
humanity is principally due. 

But I can hear you making one final, feeble protest. 
** How,” you ask, “am I to get on at dinner-parties ? ” 
Believe me, you will have the time of your life. ‘‘ Do tell 
me,’’ you will say to the large man on your right, “* what 
is the latest news about the Test Match? I haven't 
seen a paper today.” (On no account divulge that you 
never read them at all, or he will inevitably think you 
mad.) ‘ Do tell me,” you will say to the small man on 
your left, ‘‘ what was the verdict in the Toothpick Murder 
Case?” And at one bound you will have achieved 
popularity. For there is nothing in the world that people 
like so much as imparting news: and nowadays there is 
hardly anybody left, by dinner-time, who has not already 
heard it. 
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L’ENCYCLOPEDIE FRANCAISE 


[D’UN CORRESPONDANT PARISIEN] 


E 31 Juillet 1932, au Congrés International de 
l’Education Nouvelle, M. de Monzie, qui repré- 
sentait alors la France, annongait officiellement son 
jntention de confier 4 un groupe de savants, d’écrivains 
et d’artistes l’élaboration d’une Encyclopédie Frangaise. 
Ce dessein répondait 4 un besoin universel. Presque 
simultanément, l’Angleterre, ’Italie, ’Espagne, la Bel- 
gique, la Gréce, la Russie réalisaient ou entreprenaient 
Yinventaire des connaissances humaines. La France, 
patrie de Diderot, se devait d’apporter 4 la curiosité 
intellectuelle de l’univers la collaboration de ses premiers 
esprits. 
Deux années s’écoulérent. L’oeuvre, silencieusement, 
s organisait, prenait forme et conscience. Et voici que, 
depuis quelques semaines, elle affirme vigoureusement sa 
vitalité et s’adresse pour la premiére fois au grand 
public. Son actif bureau centralisateur, sis au 13 de la 
rue du Four, dans ce Paris si curieux et évocateur qu’est 
le Quartier Latin, publie d’élégantes plaquettes, fait 
insérer des articles dans les grands quotidiens et pro- 
longe son rayonnement en province par l’éloquence de 
brillants conférenciers. Ces jours derniers, enfin, vien- 
nent de paraitre deux brochures essentielles, dont l'une 
expose les caractéristiques du volume consacré a Art, 
qui sera mis en vente l’an prochain, et l'autre esquisse 
les grandes lignes du Plan général de lEncyclopédie, 
arrété par M. Lucien Febvre, professeur au Collége de 
France. 
Il ressort de ce Plan que oeuvre entreprise sera tout 
a fait originale. Spirituellement, d’abord. L’Encyclo- 


-pédie Frangaise ne sera point, en effet, un dictionnaire 


alphabétique des sciences, des lettres et des arts. De 
pareils inventaires existent en abondance. La nouvelle 
oeuvre entend étre humaniste, d’abord. Elle veut, en 
une série de vingt volumes in-4° de 500 pages s’étayant 
les uns les autres, dresser le bilan des activités que 
déploient, dans les domaines les plus différents, les 
hommes d’aujourd’hui. Sa tache la plus urgente sera 


.de replacer, téte en haut, l’échelle renversée des valeurs. 


Au sommet, non les machines, ni les usines, ni les 
“‘rayons,” faux dieux de tant d’étres en qui renait une 
mentalité d’idolatres. Mais, au sommet, Phomme dans 
sa dignité; I’homme, force pensante et aimante, intro- 


-duisant dans la dispersion des choses lordonnance de 


V'Idée. 

L’originalité de l’Encyclopédie se manifestera aussi 
dans sa présentation matérielle. Les volumes seront 
constitués par des fascicules emboités dans une reliure 
mobile, permettant de les remplacer instantanément. 
L’oeuvre échappera ainsi au destin de toutes ses 
devanciéres, condamnées 4 périr quatre ou cing ans aprés 
leur apparition. Point de suppléments encombrants, 
malaisés 4 manier et 4 consulter. L’Encyclopédie se 
tiendra perpétuellement a jour. Au prix d’un abonne- 
ment modique, ses possesseurs la verront, grace a des 
feuilles nouvelles, publiées chaque année, évoluer, dans 
son cadre originel, comme la savoir et les événements. 

L’Encyclopédie ne dressera pas seulement un bilan 
nécessaire des réalisations actuelles de Phumanité. Elle 
luttera sainement contre le désarroi présent des hommes 
et des choses. ‘“‘ Notre civilisation, écrivait excellem- 
ment M. Marcel Abraham, le distingué délégué général 
a la Propagande de loeuvre, ne résume pas seulement 
les machines, le mercantilisme, les batailles politiques. 
. . » Neconvient-il pas de réagir contre un coupable oubli 
des valeurs véritables et contre la stérilité d’un pessimisme 
aussi injustifié que le serait un optimisme satisfait ? ” 


A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, JULY 6th 


13.30, 16.30, 18.25, &c. England». Australia: Howard Marshall 
from Manchester 
14.00-18.00. Lawn Tennis Commentaries at intervals : Col. 
Brand and Capt. Wakelam from Wimbledon N. 
21.00 Chamber Music : New London Trio and Walter W iddop LR.  &e. 


21.25 Beauty and the Jacobin, by Booth Tarkington, adapted as a 


radio play—repeat performance 2 N. 
22.00 Wanderings Without Method in South “Wales: Edith 
Picton-Turbervill aa oe ‘ «oe WR, he 


SATURDAY, JULY 7th 


10.45 A Traveller in Search of Music: Philip Thornton N. 
13.30, 16.30, 18.25, &c. England. Australia : Howard Marshall N. 
14.00-18.00. wn Tennis Commentaries at intervals: * Col. 

Brand and Capt. Wakelam_ .. ° 
19.25 Programme of Gramophone Records : Christopher Stone N. 
20.00 String Orchestral Sona from the National Museum of 


Wales. Varied programme w ith Eda Kersey as soloist .. W.R. 
21.15 “Pages from a Sketch-book ”—five dramatic sketches, : 
including one by Reginald Berkeley - os oe (EM 


SUNDAY, JULY 8th 


10.55 — Garrison Drumhead Parade Service with massed 


ay N. 
16.30 Children’s Service from St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol: the 
Bishop of Bristol ae Se N. 
17.00 Organ Recital from St. Margaret’ Ss, Westminster : Herbert 
Dawson N. 
17.30 Twelfth Night by “the Open- Air Theatre Company now per- 
forming in Regent’s Park. Players include Nigel a, 
John Drinkwater and Margaretta Scott N. 
19.15 Recital: Norman Allin (bass) and Jean Pougnet (wv iolin). . N. 
19.30 Carolare—Hymn-singing from Cardiff W.R. 
19.55 Service from - Martin-in-the-Fields: Rev. H. R. L. 
Sheppa rd a ne 22 N. 
21.05 ** Pilgrim’s W: ay’ — Anthology of Poetry, Prose and Music 
selected by R. Ellis Roberts .. N. 
21.05 Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony : Concertgebouw C Orchestra 
from Amsterdam aa ae , &e. 
21.50 Pianoforte Recital : Moiseiwitsch .. ee ee ie PS 
MONDAY, JULY oth 
10.45 The Boat Train—To be a Landlord in Greece : Irene Noel ‘a 
Baker .. a ie = xe ey 2 s 
13.30, 16.30, 18.25, &e. England r. Australia : Howard Marshall 
from Manchester N. 
17.15 Swan Upping: R. H. Turk, Swan Herdsman to the 
Vintner’s Company, in the Children’s Hour oa N. 
18.35 Student’s Songs: Wireless Male Voice Chorus .. N. 
20.00 B.B.C. Orchestra (Section C) cond. Constant Lambert. 
Mainly modern programme .. L.R. 


21.25 Chante Music: the oe Ensemble, with Sophie W yss 
(soprano) N. 


21.30 Wanderings without Method in Sout!: Wales: Edith 
Picton-Turbervill -- WR. 
22.40 Extract from Dorothy "Wordsworth’s Journals : " read by 


Eithne McNeight .. «s ae N. 
TUESDAY, JULY toth 


13.30, 16.30, 18.25, &c. England. Australia: Howard Marshall N. 

15.00 Folkestone Municipal Orchestra... N. 

20.00 Sullivan Programme: B.B.C. Orchestra cond. V. Hely- 
Hutchinson 


20.35 Albert Chev valier, 1861- 1925: "Programme of his Songs LR., &c. 


20.45 Walker’s Paradise—a Canal Tow- -path: E.G. Hilton MLR, 
20.45 Sailing Trials at Torquay ; Eye-witness account by Maurice 

Brown .. 3 a oy at oi =a -- WR. 
21.25 The Fantastic Battle : revival of Leslie Baily’s play. . ay 
21.45 Excerpts from the Northern Command Tattoo .. e- NLR. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 11th 
10.45 Thinking Aloud: A. G. Street aa ee ee ee N. 


15.15 Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra . N. 
20.00 The Blackmailers:; short ce: by Algernon Blackwood, 
read by himself L.R. 
21.25 “ Our Bill *—I. Early ‘Days in Bill’s Village : Frederick 
Grisewood a a N. 


21.40 B.B.C. Orchestra (Section ©. ” Corelli’s Concerto Grosso, 
Mozart’s Symphony No. 40, &c. .. aa “< a N. 
THURSDAY, JULY 12th 


10.45 The Week in Westminster: Capt. H. Balfour, M.P.  .. Na 
15.00 Royal National Eisteddfod of Wales, including address by 


D. Lloyd George : W.Rs 

15.50 Flute and Pianoforte Sonatas : Lupton Whitelock and 
Edward Allam.. N. 

17.15 Waterways of En, land —Ship-building on the Tyne Play f for 
children by L. du Garde Peach N. 
20.00 The Fantastic Battle—repeat performance Ae ~. LA 
20.20 Café Colette Orchestra in Continental Dance Music N. 

21.25 Growing Wings: Filson Young begins a new series 
N. 


describing his es in learning to fly ee es 


Foundations of Music discontinued. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


**Men in White.” By Sidney Kingsley. At the 
Lyric Theatre 


Tue child who wanted to see the wheels go round lives on in 
most adults. There is a fascination in being shown how 
things are really done, and in this play the ardours and 
endurances of hospital life are staged against a background 
in which the realism is neither ostentatious, tiresome, nor 
open to doubt. Written by an American with medical 
experience, and “ anglicized ’’ by an English doctor, it presents 
with authority and conviction the conflict between a man’s 
private and his professional life. 

George Ferguson, of St. Luke’s Hospital, has it in him to be 
“another Lister”; but his fiancee, worldly and a trifle 
shrewish, hankers after the fleshpots of Harley Street. Hard 
driven by work and worry, George finds oblivion for a night in 
the arms of an adoring but hitherto unregarded nurse. Both 
are living under an intolerably high nervous pressure, and for 
him the affair is only an episode; for her it is something 
more, 

The struggle over his career goes on. On the one side his 
fiancée, financial considerations, and a wealthy benefactor of 
the hospital speak cogently for the amenities of a fashionable 
practice. On the other, his own ideals and the renowned 
Braddock, under whom he works, urge the contrasting values 
of the path to true greatness, with all its heat and dust. 
Then the threads of the play are drawn together for the 
dénouement. Braddock (revealing an unexpected sense of the 
theatre) suggests to the fiancée that she should attend an 
operation in order to understand something of the realities of 
a career which she bids fair to wreck. She accepts his 
challenge and presents herself, suitably attired. The surgeon 
is George, the patient his adoring nurse, her complaint the 
septic aftermath of an abortion. The fiancée loses her nerve, 
and the nurse her life. We leave George, a very unhappy 
man, to his career. 

The play is admirable drama. Its weakness is the character 
of the fiancée. George himself hardly resents the intrusion 
of his private life into his professional life more keenly than 
wedo. Miss Jill Esmond’s conventional playing of a thankless 
part fails to reconcile us to a girl whose claim to the title of 
Miss Tiresomeness, 1934, is the more indisputably apparent 
in that she shares the stage with real people, not lay figures 
with loud labels. The case for medicine is vividly and per- 
suasively presented; the case for domestic bliss is forced, 
crude, and artificial, 

For all that, Men in White is a skilfully written play about 
real things ; it is interesting, extremely effective, and at times 
exciting. The comedy is of a type whieh The Wind and the 
Rain has made familiar ; do medical men always borrow each 
other’s dress ties ? But the best scenes are very good indeed. 
The minute but unpedantic realism of the operating theatre, 
and the scene in which George puts, so to speak, his deaf ear 
to the stethoscope and saves a child’s life by disobeying orders 
will remain long in the memory. 

Mr. Robert Douglas’s sympathetic but objective portrait 
of George is an essay in easy naturalism which would be 
altogether brilliant if, in the one scene where he has to give 
his emotions their head, he relied less on under-statement. 
Miss Joan Marion’s nurse, in two brief scenes, exalts disastrous 
bad luck to the level of tragedy, and Mr. Lewis Casson contri- 
butes a well-judged and consistent study of Dr. Braddock, a 
part to which perhaps only Sir Gerald du Maurier could have 
given the odd mixture of charm and strength that perfection 
demands. The rest of a long cast act with efficiency and 
the right restraint, though there is one unnecessarily melo- 
dramatic invasion of the stage by an injured child’s mother, 
An abundance of technical detail provides the pattern of the 
whole production ; laymen—and for all I know, doctors—will 
find the detail as difficult to criticise as it is easy to watch. 
It should be added that the play is not, as some critics aver, 
unbearably harrowizg. I recommend it unreservedly to the 
theatre-goer as a sincere and effective piece of work. 
PETER FLEMING, 





The Ballet 


Russian Ballet at Covent Garden—II 


THE excitement of Russian Ballet at Covent Garden does not 
pall: in fact, one can go every night. On the Monday of the 
second week we saw the revival of Fokine’s L’Oiseau de feu, 
first produced nearly twenty-five years ago. In very few 
details only is this masterpiece unacceptable now. Some 
people complain that Stravinsky’s score overshadows the 
dancing. I do not find it so. Fokine’s profound sense of 
poetry enabled him to harness the classical ballet technique 
to a direct expressiveness. This poetry will endure as long 
as does the ballet technique. The Firebird herself epitomizes 
one aspect of that technique. Ballet etherealizes movement. 
Ballet dancers suggest to us both fire and flight. The pointe 
suggests the tip of a wing. Fokine’s choreography exploits 
to the utmost this poetry of the ballet. 

The production of L’Oiseau de feu, as of other Fokine 
ballets last week, namely, Petrouchka, Prince Igor and 
Carnaval, reached the highest level. The first performance 
of Carnaval, it is true, was disappointing. But, except in the 
pas de trois, the execution at the Wednesday matinée reversed 
our previous judgement. On this occasion a new dancer, 
Roland Guerard, was introduced into the all-important réle of 
Harlequin. His technique astonished us: he is, in fact, 
the best Harlequin we have seen since Idzikowsky’s heyday. 
Petrouchka has been a great success with Massine in the title 
réle. Immense trouble has been taken over the crowd, which 
is not so numerous as heretofore and which seems to have 
more to do. De Basil’s company, however, is a good deal 
bigger than was Diaghilev’s. It is said that there are 
two dancers, and even three, for rehearsing each part, how- 
ever small, in De Basil’s productions. The excellence of the 
picked corps de ballet in Prince Igor, in that most intricate of 
ballets, Les Présages and in Le Beau Danube, is truly remark- 
able. Such excellence is the foundation of our excitement. 

A word about some of the younger principal dancers. The 
youthful Eglevsky, whose slow pirouettes on one foot we so 
admired last year, has enlarged his range. Those slow 
pirouettes, by the way, are probably unique. The ballon 
of Eglevsky, particularly in Sylphides, was admirable last 
year: this year his movement is superb. Moreover, having 
gained in strength for fast pirouettes, Eglevsky can now 
better fill Lichine’s part in Les Présages. His leaps in the 
finale are closely modelled upon those of Lichine : execution 
breeds execution within a permanent company. 

Both Riabouchinska and Baronova are several years under 
twenty. The claim is sometimes made for them that they are 
the direct descendants of the great ballerinas of the past. 
Much as I admire them I do not think that this isso. But that 
is not to belittle the expertness of their training. I believe 
that they bring to the execution of classical pas, styles that 
are new and modern. No dancer is like another. One will 
speak of a divergence of style in this sense, only if one feels 
that a dancer brings new potentialities into the classical dance 
by the manner of her execution. Take Riabouchinska’s 
ballon, the lightness or bounce in her movements. It is a new 
kind of ballon (fully exploited in the dance that Massine has 
devised for her in Présages) distinct from the grave, arrow-like 
ballon of the Taglioni tradition. Riabouchinska~ does not 
course ethereal through the upper air. Her elevation is more 
detailed, subtler and omnipresent. 
on her points, so intense are the gradations of this movement, 
so intense the elasticity of her muscles that already, though 
her feet have not left the ground, we perceive ballon. She is 
not the moonlit wraith of the Taglioni tradition but gossamer 


in the sun, a feathery particle that travels in the full beam of : 


day, floating just above the ground though there be no breath 
of wind, brushing the restless ground from time to time with 


a spike of its fluff. This effect is enhanced by the billowy © 
sleeves of the much criticized costume that she wears for her — , 
dance in Présages, and by her cone-shaped hat which suggests © 

through inversion the point that touches ground and the [| 


broadness of the flight that spreads above it. 
ADRIAN STOKES, 


When she raises herself © 
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Art 


July Pictures 


JvuLy is the culminating month of the London Season. It 
is not a time when there is much to see if you are looking out 
for new reputations ; but the old ones are in full bloom, and 
great variety. All the galleries, great and small, have some- 
thing to show, from Knoedler’s to the Redfern (which is not 
far, for both are in Bond Street). There are Russian Ballet 
pictures at the Beaux Arts in Bruton Street, appropriately 
appearing simultaneously with Mr. Adrian Stokes’s much- 
discussed little book ; there are paintings of Venice by the 
late Emma Ciardi at the Fine Art Society, Bond Street ; 
there is even (to continue in the same vein of Latin Romance) 
a continuation of Sefor F. Beltran-Massés’ exhibition at the 
Arlington Gallery. It was a great success at the R.W.S. in 
Piccadilly, I am told. 

_ A very seasonable lot of painters for July. Emma Ciardi 
is a very sympathetic figure, born in Venice, and, as an artist, 
bred there ; her father taught her; she is a first-rate local 
painter, and to be a first-rate local painter of the Venetian 
School, even if you died as lately as 1933, is something. She 
is a straightforward painter of her day, not at all despised by 
the young lions of the Slade, or the old ones either. There is 
no vice in her work. To say the same of Sefor Beltran- 
Massés would be an insult. Vice, spice, dice (green, of course) 
are all ingredients of Romance. Famous actresses and 
Society beauties do not wish to look tame ; amorous guitarists 
and languishing beauties must not suggest Sunday schools ; 
it was of this sort of thing that the Latin poet was thinking 
when he wrote “ ef citharista sua tensior ipse lyra.” 

There is as much the masculine note about Beltran-Massés 
as there is the feminine one in Miss Susan Eisendieck’s work 
at the Leicester Galleries. I think present-day picture fans 
will prefer her work, viewed simply as painting, to his. I 
could face possessing an Hisendieck: in fact I should enjoy it. 
They are delicious things, and while they are obviously gay, 
sometimes ‘“ naughty,” and always appealing, I should not 
feel ashamed to show one to any critic, however severe, of 
painting pure. Possibly, if I felt weak, I should alter the 
name on the frame, or, at any rate, leave it uncertain, for it is 
always a nervous business to have something by an entirely 
new artist ; and Miss Eisendieck is that ; she is the discovery 
of the astute gentlemen who run the “Leicester.” But Miss 
Kisendieck, unlike Christopher Bean, is not dead. 

The other Leicester Galleries exhibition, the “‘ Important 
Water-colours by French Artists,” for once lives up to its 
title. The three large water-colours by Cézanne, in par- 
ticular, would justify any adjective of praise. Here are July 
pictures, which are what summer pictures should be— 
refreshing. 

The room is quiet ; there seems to be nothing on the walls ; 
discreet frames in perfect taste hardly proclaim themselves, 
demand no attention. The three Cézannes do not need to 
demand it. They are simply there, as flowers are in a room 
whose presence one can enjoy by simply knowing they are 
there, hardly needing to examine them. And when one 
does, one feels the same awe as when looking at the colours 
of a flower close to. Cézannes’ pictures obviously ‘ just 
growed.” Yet what trouble his biographers tell us he had with 
them! What deep respect he inspires in great critics like 
Mr. Roger Fry, in painters, in Gallery directors! The old 
hero! How doggedly he worked, with what patience, what 
frenzy ! 

Well, there are plenty of heroes; July is the moment for 
them in art as well as in cricket and lawn-tennis. Lawn- 
tennis always makes me think of that great living Frenchman, 
one of their three or four champions, Georges Braque (the 
Lefévre Gallery, King Street, S.W.1). Perhaps it is the 
white lines and the patches of green. Perhaps it is because 
one of his chief admirers, Mr. Ben Nicholson—I had almost 
said rivals at that game which is all the go now in painting— 
happens also to be a brilliant lawn-tennis player. The type 
of painting I refer to corresponds with quick. net-play and an 
American service; it implies the possibility of being taken 
seriously by the champions of other countries, France chief 
among them, for Paris is the Wimbledon of art; there the 
standard is hottest. W. W. WINkKwortu. 


Music 
An English Opera 

AttTnoucH projected before its composer's death, the 
production of Delius’s 4 Village Romeo and Juliet at the 
Royal College of Music last week provided the most fitting 
memorial imaginable. A performance by students may seem 
a parochial affair to be attended with condescending interest 
rather than discussed in the public Press. But the Parry 
Theatre has for some years provided London with operatic 
experiences of a kind not to be had elsewhere. It is, in fact, 
continuing a tradition long established, whose chief product 
is the masterpiece of English Opera, Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas. From the beginnings to the present day English 
composers of opera have had to rely mainly upon amateurs 
for the performance of their works, except when they con- 
formed to foreign standards of “‘ grand ’”’ opera and so ceased 
to be English. And if the students of an Institution devoted 
to the study of music resent being classed with Mr. Josiah 
Priest’s young ladies, they should at least be flattered by their 
association with a class that has done more for English 
opera than all the full-blown professionals put together. 

This opera more than any other of his works substantiates 
Delius’s claim to be an English composer, and that in spite 
of the fact that it was composed to a German libretto and that 
the scene is placed in German Switzerland. For the scene 
is nowhere particularized in the music. There are no pic- 
turesque ‘‘ Swiss’ touches, no ‘* ranz des vaches,” cow-bells 
or avalanches. The rival farmers, Montague and Capulet 
of the title, are engaged in ploughing on a hill, and the 
flowers of the waste-land, the cause of their dispute, are the 
red poppies of any cornfield. The music seems to breathe 
an English air, and nothing in the tribute of words paid to the 
composer by Sir Thomas Beecham before the performance was 
more apt than his application to this work of Wordsworth’s 
phrase, ** A music born of murmuring sounds.” 

In criticizing A Village Romeo and Juliet it is well to bear 
in mind the composer's description of it as ** a lyrical drama in 
six pictures.” The definition is exact, if we lay the emphasis 
on “ lyrical” and “ pictures.’ There is during the whole 
work only one moment of real action, when Sali fells the father 
of Vreli to the ground. Everything else happens between 
the pictures, and even in the fair-scene, though there is bustle 
and activity, dramatic action is reduced to the barest minimum. 
In the six pictures we are shown the two lovers passing, 
at first happily and then with increasing sorrow, along the 
stream of their lives, never attempting to alter the course 
of the boat until at the end they drift literally down the river 
to the most appropriate death that ever overtook any operatic 
characters. If the passivity and fatalism of this tale at first 
arouses a smile of incredulity or a fidget of impatience, the 
composer soon has us under the spell of his lyrical enchantment, 
At least it was all-subduing at the Parry Theatre with its 
small stage, its intimate atmosphere and its unsophisticated 
acting. It was a very different matter at Covent Garden 
scme 14 years ago, when the desultory nature of a good deal 
of the vocal writing and the lack of action were all too evident. 
Nothing differentiates Delius’s work more clearly from German 
operatic traditions and classes it so definitely with work like 
Dido and Aeneas, Hugh the Drover and Sir John in Love as this 
need for intimacy in production and its general unsuitability 
for performance on a grand scale by professional singers 
trained in the schools of Verdi or Wagner. 

The success of the performances at the Royal College was 
due in the first place to Sir Thomas Beecham, who obtained 
from the orchestra, which here has nine-tenths of the musical 
interest, playing worthy of a fully-fledged professional body. 
The producer deserves hardly less credit for his accomplish- 
ment of an exceedingly difficult task. Mr. Gordon gave us 
six pictures that were as beautiful as anything I have seen 
on the stage. His handling of the dream-vision—at Covent 
Garden a dreadful affair of ‘“‘ transparencies” and bridal- 
veils and bouquets—was brilliant in its simplicity, and his 
disposition of the groupings was always effective. In only one 
thing did he seem to misinterpret the composer, allowing 
Sali to be a doltish bumpkin, one surely incapable of the 
imagination implicit in the character or of the fey ecstasy 
so well portrayed by his village Juliet. 

DyNELEY Hussey. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Scottish Scheme 

A thoughtful scheme for the furtherance of animal welfare 
was put forward by the Scottish S.P.C.A. a year or two ago, 
and a new hope that it may reach a more definite development 
is suggested by correspondence that reaches me from overseas. 
Now the annual report of the Scottish Society goes all round 
the world and contains reports from all round the world, 
many of them of great interest. The idea is that an inter- 
national journal should be founded. Already the known and 
worthy correspondents are sufficient and a few competent 
translators, as was suggested in the latest report, could do 
most of the work. I am induced to make a rather belated 
reference to their scheme by letters recently received from 
South Africa. The interest in natural history there is very 
strong, as my postbag frequently proves ; and such an interest 
extends itself by natural process into the general welfare of 
animals. There is every reason why animal welfare societies 
in different countries should have close communication and 
co-operation. The protection of quail in Egypt, and old 
horses in Belgium are two examples illustrating the direct 
need of co-operation, over and above the call for a wide 
solidarity among humanitarian workers. 


* * * * 


Birds at Oxford 

When Oxford at the end of the month harbours the inter- 
national Congress of bird-lovers, it will not be a home of lost 
causes. -The cult grows, in almost every country, not least 
in Australia and South Africa. It has a very numerous 
priesthood in Hungary (where the spoonbill flourishes). One 
of the less active countries is Spain; though Central Spain 
is perhaps the best of the Bird Paradises of Europe, and 
Western Spain is one of the most interesting of migration 
routes. The trapping of small birds by the very poor inhabi- 
tants of Southern Spain is so intensive—as it seemed to me 
when I was last there—that no resident species could hope to 
survive. It was there, too, that I saw French partridges put 
in cages outside an inn, merely for decoration, as others would 
put out an aspidistra. The cages were so small that the birds 
could not open their wings. 

x - * ak 


And Capri 

In the other Latin Peninsula the conversion of Capri into 
a bird sanctuary, under the inspiration of that kindly genius, 
Dr. Axel Munthe, is proving, I am told, an infectious example. 
Though many small birds are killed for food, as in Southern 
Spain, and some shot for sport, so called, as in Southern 
France, the use and beauty of birds are appreciated more 
fully than ever before; and swallows especially have a 
better chance of migrating safely on both the northerly 
and southerly journey. ‘* The Green Rising ” so called and 
the additional emphasis set by all European organizers on 
the land have helped the birds. They are advertised as 
“*the farmers’ friends ’’ even in those parts of France where 
the Sunday “sportsman” is most active; and even before 
the dismemberment of the Dual Monarchy some Hungarian 
farmers (who came to the previous Congress in England) 
were eager apostles of bird protection. They believed even 
in the rook, if its numbers were not excessive. 

* * * * 


The Bird Isles of Wales 

The Oxford meeting is likely to be famous, if one may 
say so, for its sequel. A special train and naval craft will 
conduct a party to Tenby and three of the islands that lie 
off the West Coast thereabouts. These little islands are as 
wonderful as the Galapagos in the Pacific to which Mr. Beeke, 
that great American ornithologist, led a stirring expedition. 
Mr. Lockley, a born observer as well as a charming writer, 
is on the way to make Skokum as famous the world over 
as Giidke made Heligoland. His armies of shearwaters are 
a parallel to Giidke’s willow warblers; and his general 
observations, both of semi-residents and of migrants, have 
very definitely added to the sum of scientific knowledge. 
More than this, his tales of his birds are as exciting as the 
best literature. 


Majorcan Birds 
It is a curious coincidence that immediately after writing 
the above paragraph I received the summer number of 
the R.S.P.B.; and in the first article dealing with the birds 
of Spanish countries, especially Majorca, Mr. Charles Alford 
writes: ‘The most heart-breaking sight of all are the 
partridges. These wretched birds which are used as decoys 
. are confined, each in a separate cage, which is a cage 
so small that literally fits the bird; and one wonders how 
it can possibly manage to turn round or even to peck its 
food.” He found that robins—especially robins—and 
thrushes were killed in large quantities for food. My own 
experience of birds in Majorca differs from Mr. Alford’s 
in one or two details. ‘The hoopoe was very common indeed 
at the end of February and the bird that I saw most of, 
though it is not mentioned in his list, was the “ thick knee,” 
or stone curlew. 
* * * * 


Birds and Motors 

Nor was this the end of the coincidence. 
article I noticed in the summer number was by Mr. 
Lockley, though it did not concern his “ dream island.” He 
has been taking the toll of the road ; and finding it very deadly, 
He counted a total of seventeen dead creatures on a mile 
and a quarter stretch of favourite bird country. ‘“ We 
gathered the remains and checked the gruesome pile over 
again. Two willow warblers, seven hedge sparrows 
(youngsters), a wren, a chaffinch, a blue tit, a little owl, a 
rat, a shrew mouse and two frogs.” Later he found a 
white owl, swallows, rabbits and a wounded yellow-hammer. 
His conclusion is that any car travelling on a small road 
at over thirty miles an hour is a messenger of death. This 
is the date when most young birds are on the road and 
especial care should be taken, 

* * * * 


The second 


Trees and Art 

An exhibition of pictures of trees, by the ingenious editor 
of the little Tree Quarterly, was given in London this week, 
and pleased many countrymen. A special tree poet as 
well as artist was mobilized on the founding of the Quarterly. 
The following is a suggested theme : 


TREE ARCHITECTURE 


The Cypress is a minaret. 
The English beech a dome. 
Why should we fare to Istanboul 
or yearn to visit classic Rome 
when we have this at home ? 


To builded cities, near and far, 
Our travellers turn their helm. 
But Greek and Gothic rise in vain 
where pillars of the stately elm 

hold up our English realm, 


When we may see what daily see 
Our English country folk, 

Who go about their simple ways 
By mead and green, in ’Stead and ’Stoke, 
Beside the native oak. 


Column and arch and architrave 
Frescoe and carven frieze, 
Make “ frozen music ”’ out of stone— 
Yet art took these, and more than these, 
From patterns in the trees. 
* * * * 


The Royal Show 


Every visitor to the Royal Show at Ipswich must have 
admired the energy and enterprise of the county of Suffolk, 
which played the host. Thanks almost wholly to this, ‘‘ the 
Royal” was as great a success at Ipswich as it was a dismal 
failure at Southampton. One reason is that Suffolk possesses 
three of the most distinctive breeds: the Suffolk Punch, the 
Red Poll (which some claim for Norfolk) and the Suffolk 
Down sheep. This was a help; and the Punch, of which 260 
were shown in the ring together, has marvellously increased 
in circulation of late ; but the real reason was a lively county 
pride, properly and proudly exploited. 


W. Beacn Tuomas, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our ‘* News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. THe SPECTATOR. | 


THE INCITEMENT TO DISAFFECTION BILL 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraton.] 

Sir,—The weighty opinion of so eminent a legal authority as 
Sir William Holdsworth, contained in your issue of last week, 
leaves little to be said about this Bill beyond some general 
considerations of its dangers in the hands of a reactionary 
government. It is necessary, however, to point out that while 
the Attorney-General has accused some of his critics of wilful 
misrepresentation, he himself has been guilty in the House 
of Commons of certain mis-statements of fact which are 
highly reprehensible in a Law Officer of the Crown. 

Firstly, he stated in the House of Commons on the second 
reading that clause 1 was identical with the provisions of the 
Mutiny Act and with section 7 of the Army Act. This, 
however, is not true ; the substitution of the words “‘ duty or 
allegiance ” in the Disaffection Bill for the words ‘“* Duty and 
allegiance ” of the Mutiny Act introduces a large number of 
new offences. Secondly, he has stated that clause 2 (1) 
of the Disaffection Bill follows section 2 (1) of the Official 
Secrets Act, 1911. Your readers will realize that the offence 
under the Disaffection Bill is the possession of a document 
whereas under the Official Secrets Act the offence consists 
not in the possession of a document, but either in retaining it 
unlawfully or communicating it to some unauthorized person. 
Thirdly, although clause 2 (2)—relating to “ anact preparatory” 
—has been withdrawn in Committee, the Attorney-General 
did, in fact, mislead the public by stating repeatedly that this 
clause and section were identical with section 7 of the Official 
Secrets Act of 1920. The difference in the wording of the two, 
however, is very material and can hardly have escaped the 
notice of the Attorney-General and his advisors. 

For some time after the introduction of the Bill the Attorney- 
General was at pains to deny that the quotation of words of 


‘the Bible to the armed forces would be an offence if this 


Bill becomes law. More recently, however, in the face of 
indisputable evidence, he has admitted in Committee that 
the quotation of certain passages from the New Testament to 
H.M. Forces, would render a person liable to conviction. In 
this connexion it will be recalled that during the Great War, 
Mr. J. M. Robertson, speaking in the House of Commons for 
the government of that day, explicitly stated that the quota- 
tion of certain passages from the Bible to the troops would 
be a military offence. 

Although this Bill, if it became law, would be capable of the 
most dangerous application to even the sincerest pacifist and 
progressive propaganda, its repressive scope will not be limited 
to the written and spoken word which may, in the opinion of 
possibly prejudiced magistrates or judges, tend to cause 
disaffection among the serving members of the Forces. It 
would certainly apply also in time of war or threatened war, 
to all who (like the Quakers) in however guarded and respons- 
ible a manner, say or write anything which may tend to hinder 
recruiting. In the event of war we may safely assume that 
Military Service Acts would be passed and the present Incite- 
ment to Disaffection Bill, if it were then an act, would be 
used as the instrument to prosecute those sincere pacifist and 
anti-war workers who by the written or spoken word said 
anything not merely to cause possible disaffection among the 
troops or to hinder recruiting, but also all those who said or 
wrote anything which might be directed to scientists, whose 
work wholly or in part was connected with the manufacture 
of the materials of chemical warfare. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the repressive scope of this Bill is practically 
unlimited. 

As originally drafted clause 2 (1) of this Bill was a complete 
reversal of the established principle that a man is innocent 
until proved guilty. He would have had to prove that he 
had documents ‘** with lawful excuse ’—which, of course, 
would have been impossible in law. This clause, however, 
has been amended so that the onus is now placed on the 
prosecution to prove that the accused had such documents 
“with intent’ to commit or to aid and abet an offence. 
It would be a mistake to suppose that this amendment 


gives any protection to pacifist workers. All pacifist literature 
might tend to disaffect. the troops, and the anti-war worker 
could not possibly prove that he had no intention that such 
literature should effect its avowed object; not could he 
prove that no single copy of a pacifist pamphlet was intended 
to fall into the hands of a soldier or sailor. ‘ Intention” 
must always be a matter of inference, and although he 
might deny that he wished to cause disaffection among 
the troops, it would be easy for the prosecution to prove 
that such literature dogs in fact have this effect, and in 
law a man is held responsible for the natural consequences 
of his own act. 

The Attorney-General has given numerous assurances 
in the House that the Government would not wish to use 
the powers with which they are arming themselves, but 
he must be well aware that in the interpretation of an Act 
of Parliament the actual words contained in that Act will 
determine its interpretation, and that the assurance of 
ministers given in the House are not admissible as evidence 
in its interpretation. 

The Bill remains wholly objectionable even after its very 
considerable amendment in Committee, and if any of your 
readers would care to apply to me, I shall be pleased to send 
to them a copy of the correspondence which has passed 
between my Council and the Attorney-General. Our legal 
sub-committee have set out at length a number of grave 
defects in the Amended Bill.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ronatp Kipp, 
Secretary. 
The Council for Civil Liberties, 3 Dansey Place, W.1. 


FASCISM AND THE CROWN 

[To the Editor of Tue SpecraTorR.] . 
S1tr,—Surely the only possible “ factual support ” either for 
my contention that Fascism is incompatible with loyalty 
to the Crown, or for Mr. G. E. de Burgh Wilmot’s contrary 
statement that “the position of the Crown in a Fascist 
State would be more honourable and honoured than it is 
taday,” is to be found in a survey of such examples of Fascism 
in action as are now visible. 

Sir Oswald Mosley has made no secret of the fact that 
ke has taken Mussolini as his model, so we need look no 
further than Italy. Does Mr. Wilmot seriously suggest 
that the position of the King of Italy, who amongst other 
indignities has recently had to submit to the abolition of 
the oath of allegiance to his heirs, is “more honourable 
and honoured ” than that of King George V ? 

Mr. Wilmot’s belief that the English sovereign is not very 
much more than a puppet and that his position under our 
present constitution is a “shameful mockery” will seem 
to many people an insult both to the present occupant of 
the throne and to his distinguished predecessors. If it 
represents the views of the British Union of Fascists it does 
much to explain the active dislike, or at least suspicion, 
with which this movement is now regarded by millions of 
Englishmen who are neither Jews nor Communists. The 
great strength of the English monarchy today lies in the 
fact that the King is above the political battle and therefore 
detached from party strife. He is the titular head not 
only of this small island but of a great league of independent 
nations, of varying creeds, races and colours, scattered all 
over the face of the earth. As such, he is the supreme 
unifying influence: his function is that of reconciler. The 
limitation of his executive powers, which has resulted from 
England’s political evolution as a modern democratic State, 
has enabled him to become the guardian and preserver of 
the quality which constitutes the political genius of our race 
and has been the secret of its strength—the ability to keep 
our tempers in controversy and to effect revolutionary 
changes of Government without resort to bloodshed and 
terrorism. 

Mr. Wilmot, whose knowledge of His Majesty’s private 
opinions I cannot pretend to share, deplores the fact that 
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fhe King has been forced to condone the presence in the 
House of Commons of a Government led by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald—under whom, a few years ago, Sir Oswald 
Mosley himself showed no objection to serving. But it has 
keen ireely stated, on just as good authority as Mr. Wilmot’s, 
that so far from His Majesty shuddering at the thought of 
having an ex-pacifist as Premier, he used his personal per- 
suasions to induce Mr. MacDonald to form the National 
Covernment, 

In conclusion, I should like to ask Mr. Wilmot what will 
be the position of the monarch in the Fascist. State—when 
he is no longer a mere puppet or his office a ‘ shameful 
mockery “"—if he should decline to.condone the presence, 
in or out of the House of Commons, of a leader like Sir Oswald 
Mosley ? If the King, after his executive powers have been 
restored to him and he has thus been brought back into the 
arena of party politics, should decide to choose his own 
ministers and to govern without Sir Oswald’s help, will 
Sir Oswald and his supporters loyally efface themselves ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., DovucGLas GOLDRING, 

London, S.W. 7 


Cc. P. SCOTT 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sir,—Mr. Hammond's Life of the late Mr, C. P. Scott, and 
not less Mr. Nevinson’s appreciative review of the Life in 
your last issue, must awaken many memories of Mr. Scott 
in the minds and hearts of the friends who knew him. 

It is not my wish to aim at appraising his journalistic 
work, except in one instance. He was a strong politician, 
and my conception of the Church is not that the clergy 
should take their stand on one side or the other in polities, 
but that they should ever and again bring a strong Christian 
opinion to tell in behalf of any unifying and elevating measure, 
whether it be advocated by one political party or by another. 

Mr. Scott was not, I think, fond of dinner parties, but, 
when I was living in Manchester, I invited him from time 
to time to meet distinguished Churchmen who would, I felt 
sure, be glad to meet him, and who might themselves gain 
some benefit from meeting him, such as the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Archbishop of Wales, and the Archbishop 
Armagh. I warmly admired his high conception of journalism. 
He regarded his great newspaper, the Manchester Guardian, 
not so much as a source of pecuniary profit or social influence, 
but rather as a means of enlightening public opinion in 
support of many beneficent reforms. It was always possible 
to rely upon him for strong consistent help in such causes 
as the crusade for temperance and purity, and the Anti- 
Gambling Crusade. There lies before me, as I write, a letter, 
which he wrote me at the time of his retirement from the 
editorship of the Manchester Guardian. In it he says with 
his usual kindness: * It is good to remember we were 
always on the same side in the things that matter.” 

Not Manchester alone, but the nation and the Empire, 
owe a heavy debt of gratitude to Mr. Scott.—I am, Sir, &e., 

J. E. C. WeELLpON. 

The Dell, Sevenoaks, went. 


THE WELFARE OF ANIMALS 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Smr,—-I would remind Major Procter that a large and unani- 
mous audience urged the expunging of the Protection of 
Animals Act, 1934, from the Statute Book. It not only did not 
stop the Rodeo from coming here, but its passing handicapped 
our efforts in this direction. The chief cause of complaint 
in the 1924 Rodeo was the steer-roping, and the new Act does 
not stop that episode. To judge from a notice in the Press 
it was intended to lasso calves by the neck, swing them through 
the air and have them caught without their touching the 
ground. I have a photograph of such an incident which we 
sent to the Home Secretary, asking whether it would be 
allowed. As it is certainly not forbidden under the new Act, I 
can only imagine that our letter was responsible for its 
omission. 
Nor does the new Act prevent the biting, gouging, nostril- 
wrenching, &c., of any animal except, perhaps, in certain 
} 


' 
i 


Sir, &e., 


‘pleted three years of the medical course) ; 


cases, of an untrained bull, and it only needs two witnesses to 
declare that the animal has been “ trained,” in order to 
exonerate the perpetrator of the outrage. No inspection is 
provided for; there is therefore ample opportunity for the 
use of drawing pins, corrosives, &c., in order to make an 
animal buck. Even if by some miracle we were able to dis- 
cover the exact method used (and it is obvious from Press 
photographs that some of the animals are in great pain) we 
should, under the new Act, have to prove that the rider 
intended to make the animal buck, before a conviction could 
be recorded. It is unthinkable that Major Procter can have 
read this Act before holding me up to — for calling it 
hypocritical. 


Both Mr. Coleridge’s ‘“‘ Dogs Protection Bill” and in 
Robert Gower’s ‘‘ Cinematograph Films (Animals) Bill” 
spurious and both for the same reason. They contain Po 
visions which will have to be conceded, leaving a worthless 
policy which will not stop the cruelty but will deceive the 
public. Let us take the latter, since Major Procter quotes it. 
Under it the real offenders, i.e., animal film producers (quite 
80-90 per cent. of whom live abroad and cannot therefore be 
brought to book) and innocent exhibitors will be liable to fine 
and/or imprisonment in respect of animal films, 


(1) where suffering has been caused, 
(2) where suffering may have been caused, 
(3) which depict suffering. 

Both (1) and (2) would have to be deleted owing to legitimate 
pressure from the trade, and for this very obvious reason. In 
a film under (1) the cruelty, which would not be obvious, 
would have to be proved and we should be faced with the 
monstrous situation of hundreds of absolutely innocent 
cinema managers and their assistants being fined and/or 
imprisoned for showing a film which had been passed by 
Censor and had been exhibited by them months beforehand 
as being above reproach ! Under (2) the same people would be 
at the mercy of anyone who could show that suffering might 
have been caused, and this could apply to almost, if not quite, 
all animal films. 

What, then, is left of the Bill? Films depicting cruelty. 
This sounds all right, but is it? On the contrary, it is all 
wrong, for if a man took a photograph of someone illtreating 
an animal, the effects of a steel-toothed trap, &c., for the pur- 
pose of drawing public attention to an existing form of 
cruelty, instead of being commended by the magistrate’ he 
would be liable to fine or imprisonment. But the chief defect 
of (3) is that it would encourage unscrupulous producers to be 


as cruel as they wished provided the suffering was not apparent 


on the screen. Is this not hypocrisy ? Matters are made worse 
by the fact that the policy embodied in the genuine Cinemato- 
graph (Protection of Animals) Bill was first in the field. This 
fact is well known to the headquarters of the R.S.P.C.A. and 
it is only lack of funds that prevents our presenting it to 
Parliament. Perhaps some influential Member who thinks 
that the time has come for Parliament to pass some genuine 
measure of animal protection will sponsor this Bill.—-I am 
Epmunp T. MacMIcnHaeEt, 

Hon. Director. 
Performing and Captive Animals’ Defence League, 

17 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 


MEDICINE IN RUSSIA 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprecrator.] 


Sir,—In 1913 there were in the Russian Empire approxi- 
mately 8,000 hospitals, giving one hospital for every 22,000 
inhabitants. There were 22,000 doctors, including 1,800 
women; 28,000 qualified assistants, including 5,000 women 
(comparing in qualification to medical students who had com- 
and 15,500 
accoucheurs or midwives, 7.e., a total medical personnel of 
over 65,000. In addition there were 3,600 dental surgeons and 
12,500 dispensers. The population of the Russian Empire 
then was 172 millions. This gives one doctor er assistant to 
2,700 of the population, or, excluding assistants or midwives, 
one doctor to 7,800 inhabitants. ‘The foregoing figures I think 
are sufficient to disprove Dr. Edith Summerskill’s statement 
as to the mass neglect of the Russian population, especially 
as the medical personnel of the Empire after that date until 
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the outbreak of the War in 1914 had been considerably 
increased. 

Mr. Rothstein, referring to my statement regarding the 
medical service of the factories, asked under what particular 
Tzarist law this was enforced. I regret that I cannot oblige 
him, having no data by me, as such regulations were made 
long before the year 1912 to which he makes reference ; but 
I do remember that by the law of June, 1903, the expenses for 
medical aid, &e., had to be provided by the employers. I may 
state that the industrial concern in which my family was 
interested, had hospitals attached to its factory since 1875 
with a personnel of seven doctors and supplementary assistants, 
midwives, dental surgeons and dispensers. In addition, there 
were also créches for the infants, schools for several thousands 
of children, playgrounds, &c., which were free to the work- 
people. This system was the rule and not the exception with 
the many hundreds of firms which I knew. 

Mr. Rothstein quotes the Russian Year Book as his autho- 
rity, but the data he gives from that book are far from being 
complete in order to get a true picture of the state of affairs. 
For instance, the death-rate in 1912 is given as 27 per thou- 
sand, but he does not state that the birth-rate was 45 per 
thousand. A high birth-rate in all countries invariably tends 
to give a heavy infant mortality. The infant mortality in 
1911, though very high, was not then above some of the 
districts in the United Kingdom, where an abnormally high 
birth-rate prevailed. In the Russian Empire there were also 
great variations. In Latvia the child birth-rate was 110 per 
thousand. There were districts, such as parts of the Govern- 
ments of Saratoff and Samara amongst the German colonies, 
where the figures were even lower, whilst amongst the sur- 
rounding pure Russian population, the mortality was three 
times as high. Amongst members of Mr. Rothstein’s race, the 
Jewish population of Russia, where the care of the child has 
always been good, the mortality rate was also comparatively 
low. These figures tend to show that the death-rate was due 
not so much to the absence of sufficient medical attention as 
to the inherent bad habits of the population. 

Mr. Rothstein states that the effect of the Insurance Law 
of 1912 was. that only 15 ambulatoria had been started in 
1917. Probably the explanation of this is that the law had not 
had time to come into full effect before the War broke out, 
which stopped practically everything in the nature of social 
development, as all the resources of the Empire were devoted 
to the War effort. 

Referring to the alleged unsatisfactory functioning of the 
Factory Inspection, he states that in 18,400 infractions of the 
law on the part of the Factory Administration, 17,400 
censures were given and only 850 protocols were drawn up. 
I may explain that the censures were really first warnings 
which, if they had no effect, led to the drawing up of a protocol 
and a consequent verdict of ‘ guilty” would very possibly 
have meant the deprivation of the guilty party of his or her 
position. He does not state that in 1912, 150,000 workpeople 
lodged complaints through the factory inspectors, of which 
over 94,000 were partially or wholly satisfied. I think this 
speaks well for the impartiality of the factory inspectors 
who personally I found invariably stood for the interests of 
the workmen. 

So far as the administration of the law is concerned, for 
ordinary offences it was just and, from our English way of 
thinking, extremely lerient.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. H. Cuarnock, 

The Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


WOMEN MOTOR DRIVERS 

[To the Editor of Tue Spectator.} 
S1r,—In Mr. Prioleau’s article on ‘‘ The Dreamers on the 
Road,” he inveighs (not for the first time) against ** The 
greater deadliness of the female species ’’—i.e., of motor 
drivers. The shortest and most effective reply is to quote the 
figures given in the 1933 Report on Fatal Road Accidents. 
This states that : 


‘“* About 4 per cent. of the drivers involved (i.e., in fatal accidents) 
were women. From figures taken in six representative areas it 
would appear that about 12 per cent. of all persons holding driving 
licences are women,” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


House of Commons. ELEANOR F. RATHBONE. 


ABORTION 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 


Srr,— Your correspondent, Mrs. Geraldine Mozley, stigmatizes 
all abortion .as ‘“‘ murder.’”? To some of us that term would 
seem to apply more fitly to the recent death at Bray near 
Reading, of a poor woman after her fifteenth experience of 
childbirth. Compulsion to such tragic mockery of motherhood 
is a form of social murder which women have begun to 
resist. 


Our country has definitely accepted contraception. Is it 
realized, however, that facilities for contraception are often 
inadequate, sometimes unattainable, and always—to some 
degree—uncertain ? Only 62 local authorities have imple- 
mented—or declared their - intention. of implementing— 
the ‘* permissive ” circular issued by the Ministry of Health 
in July, 1930. (Memo. 153, Mother and Child Welfare.) 


Is it any wonder that the maternal death-rate still rises ? 
And yet the Council of the British Medical Association reports 
in favour of shelving the proposed medico-legal enquiry 
into the subject of abortion, which the Association and 
Assembly demanded—two years ago.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FEMINIST. 


[To the Editor of THe Specrator.] 


S1r,—Replying to the letter from ‘“‘ Modernist ” in your last 
issue, may I say that I readily accept Bracton’s definition of 
abortion as homicide ‘if the foetus be already formed and 
animated’’? This is exactly what I intended to convey in 
my first letter, in reference to embryonic life.—I am, Sir, &c., 
3 Amen Court, E.C. 4. GERALDINE MOZLEY. 


GERMAN CHILDREN IN PARIS 
[To the Editor of Tuk SpecTaTorR.] 


Srr,—May we bring to your notice a few facts to indicatz one 
aspect of the needs for which this Fund is appealing? There 
are at present in Paris 600 German refugee children for whom 
their parents are unable to provide. The French Comité 
National eannot continue to care for these children after 
September, nor has it sufficient funds to provide for all of 
them for July and August. 


The German Refugees Assistance Fund is therefore trying 
to find means for the following activities : 


1. To send 45 children to holiday camps. 


2. To distribute, through an agency formed by refugees, 
medical assistance for the large number of children who 
unfortunately are already suffering from the effects of 
malnutrition and other causes. This assistance includes 
free medicaments, provision of special diets, medical treat- 
ment at the clinic or at home, and sun-ray treatment when 
needed. Average cost—270 frs. (about £3 10s. per child)— 
during the two holiday months. 


8. To start through the same agency a day créche during 
the school holidays, when school canteens are closed, for about 
240 children, who cannot be sent to camps. A house has been 
provided, and the cost will be about 240 frs. (about £3) per 
child. 

4. To provide milk for undernourished children too young 
to attend the creche. This will take about 4,000 frs. (about 
£50) for the two holiday months. 

Permanent help for these children naturally depends on 
helping the parents to a new start in life. Donations for 
this purpose are urgently needed by this Fund. But the 


immediate and urgent needs of the children must be met at 


once. We are already assured of the sum necessary to provide 
for 50 children at the créche. May we ask your readers if 
they will help us to provide for the remainder ? 

Donations should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Sir Karl 
Knudsen, K.B.E., ‘at the office of the Fund, 50 Great Russell 
Street, W.C. 1.—We are, Sir, &c., 

LorutAN (President). 
Epiru M. PYE, 


German Refugees Assistance Fund, 
50 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. 
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A. True Detective Story 


By JOHN SPARROW 


A MASTER of the art of fraud has, it seems, of late been at 
work among us: his name is not yet known, though his 
secret is now given to the public. The book* announcing 
this discovery is a detective story, but it differs in two 
ways from most stories of its kind; it is true, and it is 
written by the detectives themselves. Its contents are 
sensational: the public has for years been tricked into 
spending thousands of pounds by means of a series of forgeries, 
The objects forged were books, of a sort for which collectors 
are prepared to give high prices. The authors of this Enquiry 
reconstruct the conception and execution of the fraud so 
lucidly and excitingly that even those who know nothing of 
book-auctions and bibliography will share the thrill with which 
their story must inspire the expert, and ask, as eagerly as he, 
** Who was the forger ?”’ 

Ironically enough, it was the forger’s chef d’oeuvre that led 
to the exposure—a private issue of the Sonnets from the 
Portuguese purporting to have been printed secretly three 
years before the Sonnets were given to the world in Mrs. 
Browning's Poems in 1850. This rare and romantic little 
book, since it first appeared at auction in 1901, has fetched 
prices averaging almost £100. The story of its origin—of how 
Mrs. Browning, in 1847, was persuaded by Browning to allow 
Miss Mitford to get the poems printed at Reading—was first 
told in print by Edmund Gosse in 1894, on the authority of an 
anonymous friend, who claimed to have it from Browning him- 
self. This is the first scent for the detective. If Gosse’s inform- 
ant could be identified, the key to the whole imposture might 
be supplied ; his story now appears to be an invention made up 
in order to provide a historical origin for the forgery, and for 
it he is the sole first-hand authority. 

Mr. Carter and Mr. Pollard describe how their suspicions 
of this story were sharpened by several matters connected 
with the book itself: though printed for distribution among 
friends, not a single presentation copy of it could be traced, 
and none containing marks of contemporary ownership or in 
contemporary binding ; the text of 1850 (virtually identical 
with that of 1847) was set up, it seems, from a MS. copy, and 
not from the 1847 edition, as would have been natural if the 
1847 edition had existed ; there is no reference to the book in 
Miss Mitford's correspondence with Mrs. Browning ; finally, 
Browning himself (in a letter not printed till 1933) makes it 
plain that he did not see the Sonnets till 1849. The case 
against the genuineness of all known copies of the Reading 
Sonnets of 1847, and against such an edition ever having 
existed, could hardly be stronger, and the tale of how these 
suspicions were amassed and of the hunt for the evidence 
which verified them, is an enthralling one to read. 

Next, the detectives had recourse to the modern methods of 
the microscope and the laboratory. Their tests involved 
technical research, but lucidly explained as they are in this 
Enquiry, the ordinary reader of detective fiction will follow 
them with ease. Inquiry into the history of paper-making 
showed that any book printed in England on paper con- 
taining a large proportion of “ chemical wood” must have 
been printed after 1874, The microscope reveals a large 
proportion of chemical wood in the paper of the Reading 
Sonnets. Next, by investigating the records of type- 
foundries, the authors prove that the type in which the 
book was printed was not manufactured till 1880, and 
that being a hybrid, made up by the chance mixture of 
two different founts, it must have been peculiar to a single 
printing house—a particularly ingenious piece of detection. 





*An Enquiry into the Nature of Certain Nineteenth Century 
Pamphlets. By John Carter and Graham Pollard. (Constable. 15s.) 


Thus the spuriousness of the Reading Sonnets was definitely, 
triumphantly, established : the book must have been printed 
more than thirty years after its purported date. 

Further investigation produced still more startling results. 
Patient search in libraries, in auction-records, in directories, 
pointed a mass of suspicions of the kind which fell upon the 
Reading Sonnets towards some fifty similar pamphlets— 
private editions, ‘ trial copies,” ‘‘ pre-first ’ issues, of works 
by Browning, Tennyson, Rossetti, Swinburne, Thackeray, 
and others. Type and paper tests proved that more than half 
of these were forgeries, and the total body of evidence left 
little doubt of the spuriousness of the remainder. It was clear 
that a fraud on an unprecedented scale had imposed upon the 
book-collecting world for nearly half a century, and that 
behind the whole series of fabrications was a single brain. 

The fraud was of an original kind. To counterfeit a book 
is well-nigh impossible : comparison with the genuine book 
is sure to bring detection. Our forger therefore hit upon a 
new idea: he did not imitate books, he invented them, 
He usually printed, in pamphlet form, pieces belonging to 
collected volumes, as if the author had had a private issue 
of the particular piece printed before the appearance of the 
book in which it was to be included. Such a spurious first 
edition did not have to fear comparison with a genuine copy, 
because no genuine copy ever existed. 

Who then was the delinquent ? One obvious trail led 
to a dead end: Messrs. Clay, the printers to whom the 
forger’s characteristic type-fount was traced (and who must 
in the eighties and ’nineties, in all innocence, have executed 
his orders), have no records of before 1911. The inquirers 
therefore turned to the provenance of the known copies of 
the forgeries: to what source could they be traced? In 
the course of this investigation inquiry was made of a South 
London bookseller in whose catalogues they had been offered 
in surprising quantities. His own innocence was beyond 
question: for one thing, he was but ten years old when the 
forgeries began to appear. He had bought his copies, with 
other like pamphlets, before the War, cheaply in large 
quantities from Mr. T, J. Wise. Mr. Wise is the doyen of 
book-collectors. His Ashley Library is probably the finest 
private collection ever formed ; his experience, his generosity, 
his acuteness, his immense authority in bibliographical 
matters, are known over the whole world. His acceptance 
of the forgeries as genuine has had a wide effect, not least 
because they appeared, labelled as of varying degrees of 
rarity, in the magnificent catalogue of the Ashley Library 
and in his authoritative bibliographies of Swinburne, 
Browning, Tennyson and others. It is not too much to 
hope that when he recounts how he acquired his copies of 
the pamphlets we shall have in our hands material for 
identifying their forger.*+ 

Meanwhile collectors must begin to weed out their libraries, 
They will not welcome the knowledge which prevents from 
resting unsuspected on their shelves books for which they 
have paid high prices, and they may be forgiven if they 
consider the affair pre-eminently one in which ignorance is 
bliss. 

t Since this was written Mr. Wise in a Press interview suggests 
that Richard Herne Shepherd may have been the forger. Shepherd, 
however, died before the series of spuria listed in the Enquiry was 
complete. Mr. Wise also indicates H. Buxton Forman as a source of 
his copies of the pamphlets. Forman’s innocence seems to be 
proved by the fact that he questioned Gosse’s story of the origin 
of the Sonnets and pressed for the name of his informant during 
Gosse’s lifetime, which he could not conceivably have done if he 


told Gosse the story himself or even had been (as the forger must 
have been) a party to its invention. 
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Alpha to Omega 


A Study of History. By Arnold J. Toynbee. 
(Oxford University Press. £2 12s. 6d.) 
THESE three volumes are the first half of an extremely interest- 
ing and ingenious study of history in the widest sense of the 
term; the emergence and rise, the decline and fall of 
civilizations. Professor Toynbee’s argument, put shortly, 
is as follows : historians in the last hundred years have been 
influenced overmuch by the technique and outlook of an 
industrial and “ scientific *’ society, and by the nationalism 
of their political environment. The work of these historians, 
therefore, over-emphasizes the division of labour, the examina- 
tion of raw materials, and the possibility of treating fractions 
of human society as though each fraction were the whole. 
Modern historians are busy at a vast building composed of 
innumerable rooms with few windows and connecting stair- 

cases or corridors, 


Vols. I, II, Il. 


Professor Toynbee aims at restoring the balance of history, 
and at providing the windows and staircases. He sets out to 
study all the civilizations of the world, past and present. 
This study might appear overwhelmingly difficult, but 
civilizations—so runs the argument—are relatively few; 
twenty-one at most, ten on the strictest count. After 
classifying these twenty-one units, and establishing the 
possibility of comparison, Professor Toynbee turns to the 
question of origins. Neither race nor environment can 
provide in themselves an adequate solution ; the language of 
mythology, free from the self-imposed limitations of modern 
scientific technique, directs one to the real solution, which is 
to be found in the significance of ‘‘ challenge and response.” 
Civilizations are the result of struggle; conversely, ease is 
dangerous, and a cause of decay. This challenge may come 
from “ hard countries,” new ground, the psychological effect 
of change, the stimuli of calamity, external pressure, individual 
or social penalization. Professor Toynbee examines the 
genesis of civilizations from the point of view of ‘* challenge 
and response,”’ and attempts to find the golden mean between 
too severe and too feeble a challenge, too violent and too 
half-hearted a response. 

The enquiry is then extended to the problem of growth. 
Why is the growth of certain civilizations ‘“ arrested ” ? 
What is the secret of growth? The reader is again referred 
to mythology, and is told that civilizations possess an élan 
which carries them on from challenge to response, and from 
response to further challenge. This ‘* progress’ cannot be 
described in spatial terms, such as “ direction”; it must 
be seen in increasing command over the human or physical 
environment, geographical expansion or technical advance 
bringing in its train the liberation of energy and freedom from 
drudgery. From another angle the phenomenon of growth 
may be described as ‘“‘ progress towards self-determination.” 
This description leads Professor Toynbee to consider the pro- 
blem of personality, and the place of *‘ creative personalities ” 
and “ creative minorities ” in history. Again the conception 
of “ challenge and response ’”’ provides the best explanation, 
and gives the key to that “ differentiation through growth ” 
which is the characteristic feature of civilizations. 


Here the third volume ends; one awaits with the greatest 
interest the three remaining volumes in which the survey is 
brought to a conclusion. Professor Toynbee explains his 
thesis in clear, and at times, vivid paragraphs, with great 
wealth of comment and illustration drawn from every 
quarter of the world. A full criticism of a work of this kind 
is impossible in short compass, and must be reserved in any 
case until the whole tale has been told. One can only make a 
few comments on the technique of the book, and the general 
argument put forward. It may seem a paradox to say that 
the book is too long; three volumes would appear all too 
short for a study of every civilization since the emergence of 
civilized man. Yet the length of a book of a philosophical 
kind—an essay in interpretation—depends, ultimately, upon 
the number of words and sentences strictly necessary for the 
exposition of the argument. From this point of view the 
very richness of these volumes is a disadvantage. The 
argument is overloaded with analogies, metaphors, illustra- 
tions. Each volume contains a number of appendices ; not 
all these appendices are equally valuable and relevant in a 


book which does not set out to be an investigation of detailed 
historical material. 

One may notice two other tendencies: (1) a certain prefer- 
ence for choosing examples and terms (e.g., Yin and Yang) 
which are beyond the range of the reading of most English 
scholars—not, as Professor Toynbee is inclined to suggest, 
because these scholars are too narrowly specialized in their 
subjects of historical study, but because the wisdom con- 
tained in such remote examples can also be found in a close 
study of material near at hand. (2) There is a certain 
petulance, at times even a lack of balance, in the treatment 
of modern western civilization. This petulance can be 
understood at a time when fantastic nonsense is talked about 
““ Nordic man”; nevertheless it is out of place in a philo- 
sophical study. Professor Toynbee might say that, on 
his return from travels far afield in the remoter and almost 
forgotten countries of knowledge, he is out of patience with 
the parochial outlook and complacency of western scholars ; 
but one might refer him to the story of Naaman, and suggest 
there is a danger in thinking that Abana and Pharpar, those 
great rivers, are necessarily better than all the waters of 
Israel. 


The analogy of the great rivers is not inapplicable to the 
argument of the book. One might ask whether the argument, 
though it is put in an original way, really expounds a new 
thesis. It has been known that certain civilizations have 
reached a term ; it has been known that “ strife is the mother 
of all things.” The spectacle of the rise, efflorescence, and 
decline of empires is a bewildering spectacle ; it is not new 
to historians. The trouble is not that the facts are ignored, 
but that the explanations are so many and so very uncon- 
vineing. Professor Toynbee’s argument thus falls into two 
parts; the answer to the question “ how,” and the answer 
to the question “‘ why.” The answer to the first question, 
if the whole of history is taken into account, demands 
immense reading and knowledge. Here, for all the astonish- 
ing number of particular facts brought together, one may 
wonder whether Professor Toynbee (or any single man, in the 
present state of learning) can really be sure that his selection 
from the accumulated data about the past is not open to 
attack. 

The answer to the question “‘ why ” would appear to lie 
outside the scope of history. In a sense Professor Toynbee 
realizes, by turning to mythology, that he is looking in history 
for something which he will never find; but the answers 
from mythology are really only guesses at the question 
“how,” and guesses which are not so near to the point as 
the patient work of modern specialists. The answer therefore 
appears as far off as ever. The word ¢lan explains nothing ; 
a definition of ‘‘ the growths of civilizations’ as “in their 
nature progressive movements ” is, for all the heroic efforts 
made to explain and deepen the meaning of these words, 
scarcely more enlightening. Yet, at the last, the failure to 
answer the question which of all questions one would wish 
answered is no argument against continuing to look for a 
solution. Only one must remember the words of Symmachus 
in the latter days of that ancient world which Professor 
Toynbee knows so well: uno itinere non potest perveniri ad 


“ee ” 


Rural Prospects 


Country. By H. J. Massingham. (Cobden-Sanderson. 10s. 6d.) 
Land Everlasting. By A. G. Street. (Lane. 7s. 6d.) 

On a first glance, these two books appear to be widely 
separated. Mr. Massingham offers “a record of my personal 
associations with an English village,” and requests us not to 
classify the work as “ an historical study or social document,” 
Mr. Street, as an experienced farmer, expecting that the towns- 
man’s vote will continue to ‘decide the fate of British 
farming,” has endeavoured to make at least some townsmen 
*“* better fitted to decide fairly and sensibly when agricultural 
problems are placed before them by our administrators.” 
Mr. Massingham’s appeal depends to a considerable extent 
upon the graces and harmonies of his style; Mr. Street 
puts forward as his main affair an unadorned series of facts, 
statistics and recommendations. Nevertheless, there is a 
practical aspect in which the impressionist meets the agri- 
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culturist : to quote Mr. Massingham, his rural hymn includes 
** the plea for a local community as a constructive makeweight 
against the disorders of the larger world.” 

I should not call Country the best of Mr. Massingham’s 
long series of books about England, Chiltern and champaign; 
‘but he is a writer with such a wealth of thought, fancy, ex- 
pressive and illustrative means that the reservation need not 
cast a shadow over these bright pages. I wish I had what 
I think a trouble of his—too vehement a spring of idea and 
metaphor! His books, including this latest addition, are the 
record of a consciousness ever vividly responding to the thing 
at hand, and a working brain that swiftly sees your world in 
a grain of sand. His attainments as botanist, ornithologist, 
anthropologist and man of letters enable him to be specific 
more often than the nine hundred and ninety-nine of us 
can even hold on to one faint exactitude. A melancholy 
acknowledgement of a wasted youth haunts me, as one who 
has had his chance to know his birds, stars, trees, flowers, 
when I see Mr. Massingham in his triumphant journals of 
nature. 

All this is familiar to Mr. Massingham’s readers ; but there 
is a new element in his book, which is his “ sett}ing down in 
the village.” He has, so to say, enlisted for s\tive service 
alongside Hodge and his masters—and he brought with him 
“an optimistic passion for the community spirit.” He 
still looks for that ghost of Chaucer’s England. ‘I believed 
and I still believe that the self-conscious local community 
is a middle way which can avoid the gross egoism of the bad 
old system and the automatism, State-absolutism and 
dictatorships of the worse new system of contemporary 
Europe . . . When I first became a member of the village, 
I believed that such a life did exist. Eagerly I sought to 
participate in that life and so, by a progressive disillusionment, 
found the substance to be a shadow. But . . . among the 
litter the materials are there.” It is on this side that Mr. 
Massingham’s book seems to me a little unsettled and hard 
put to it. The root of the trouble may not be in him. Village 
communities vary much in their design and coherency ; 
they are subtle, too, and to obtain a fluent life within them is 
for the immigrant a matter of luck more often than not. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Massingham has at any rate had the luck to 
acquire for his philosophic pleasure a number of Personages, 
who receive the honour of his chapter so entitled. 

Presumably village communities will only be flourishing 
when and where the land thrives, and the farmers and their 
men are not doubtful of their markets and their dinners, 
Mr. Street, therefore, in his challenge to the townsman’s 
ignorance of agriculture may do much to bring on one of these 
days the Rural Muse sought by Mr. Massingham. For the 
present his aim is ‘“‘ the common-sense organization of the 
Empire’s agriculture so that each part produces mainly 
those products for which its soil and climatic conditions are 
best suited. The part that Great Britain’s farming can best 
play in this scheme must be in the production mainly of those 
perishable foods which the British consumer wants to obtain 
in a fresh condition, and which the British farmer only can 
supply.” I do not know what they will be saying up in 
East Anglia when they read Mr. Street’s frequent uncharitable 
allusions to the Sugar Beet Subsidy and the Wheat Quota— 
but it is not a great reading public thereabouts. Perhaps 
Mr. Adrian Bell will feel his genius rebuked. Or he may have 
already seen what Mr. Street argues so convincingly, and set 
about improving his animal husbandry. 

Having no qualifications, except a reasonable capacity 
for steaks and chops, to estimate Mr. Street’s technical resolu- 
tions, I can only say that they impress me much ; but above 
all I am &npressed by the passage in which he paints the 
beauty of the shires under a proper farming policy. Shall 
we have mechanized grain-farming and ‘‘a monotonous 
countryside,” or the other? ‘* When animal husbandry 
prospers there is a place in the countryside for both the large 
farmer and the smallholder. Little fields divided by hedgerows, 
women in white aprons feeding fowls, the reds and roans 
and whites and blacks of cattle grazing peacefully on our 
fertile green pastures, trees of all kinds in their proper places, 
sheep upon the hillsides, the glory of the harvest in due season, 
and above all, more homes per hundred acres in every county 
in the land.” Fall in, H. J. M:! 

EpMUND BLUNDEN. 





Divine Disclosure 


The Nature of Revelation. By Nathan Séderblom. Translated 

by F. E. Pamp. (Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Tus little book, which was originally published in Sweden in 
1903, and passed through several editions, now appears for 
the first time in English. That it does so is probably due to 
the great position won by the late Archbishop Séderblom in 
the affection and respect of the Christian world ; and especi- 
ally to the impression made by his Gifford lectures on “* The 
Living God.” To read it for the first time is a curious experi- 
ence for the present generation, accustomed by the various 
teachings of Von Hiigel, Otto, and Barth to take for granted 
much on which it insists as if for the first time. But when we 
remember the year of its first appearance, we are struck by 
the extent to which Séderblom anticipated that revival of 
religious realism and reaction from nineteenth-century 
“liberalism” which has been so characteristic of the last 
thirty years. Religion, he already insists, is ‘‘ Given ”—it 
breaks in, arises from the initiative of God, not the exploration 
of man. “A revelation of God is present wherever a real 
religion is found.” This revelation may be discerned, but 
only “dimly and doubtfully,” in Nature. The certainty of 
other-worldly truth, ‘‘ God’s own nature in its positive and 
overwhelming majesty and power’ comes to man chiefly 
along two channels: in history, and in the needs and experi- 
ences of the heart—that is to say, the inner spiritual history 
of the individual. Moreover, these two channels of the 
Divine revelation reinforce and illuminate each other. It is 
the prophets, accustomed to commune with God, who see in 
history His real self-disclosure, the great and subtle operations 
of Creative Will. ‘‘ The prophets commune with God in 
history: their inner experience becomes stronger and more 
rich by being filled with the thought of the work of God in 
history.” Nor is this process to be referred only to the 
past. It is a continuous revelation, though one which it’ is 
often difficult for rigid piety to recognize. 

In all ages the sense that God is the real actor within cir- 
cumstance, and in action reveals His Mind, has produced 
heroic and self-abandoned personalities who “ shine with the 
light of God ”’—the prophets and the saints. But on the other 
hand, it is out of the intense religious experience of these 
prophets and saints, that the consciousness of the Divine 
working in history has been born. Here then we make the 
transition to the second great theatre of revelation—the per- 
sonal religious experience of men ; for the individualism which 
is so marked a feature of Lutheran Christianity leaves no place 
for the concept of the Living Church, as being in a special sense 
the organ of supernatural revelation. The doctrine is men- 
tioned, but only in its exclusively Romanist form; and, in 
this form, dismissed as a mere institutional limitation of a 
world-wide truth. 

Two great types of communion with God are distinguished 
by Séderblom—the ‘‘ mysticism.of infinity ” and the ‘‘ mysti- 
cism of personality.” The first is typically Neo-Platonic, 
the second typically Christian : 

“In the mysticism of infinity we see an outstretched hand, a 
longing, dreaming gaze. In the mysticism of personality we see a 
man, who shrinks back in dread and dares not even lift up his eyes. 
. . . In the former we have liberty in the dim spaces of infinity ; 
in the latter, liberty in the mighty hand of God. In the former a 
struggle toward the One; in the latter, a meeting in quiet places 
perhaps, but also in the desert, in labour, with an attacking, living, 
active Will . . . in the one the great stillness, the distant unfathom- 
able depths of Divinity ; in the other a living God, unutterably 
active, who crushes us but also saves us.” 

In such a passage as this, the influence of Luther is obvious ; 
we cannot miss the strong subjective colour he gave to per- 
sonal religion, the emphasis on the particular sensations of the 
* twice-born ” soul, and tendency to limit the personal revela- 
tion of God to a particular type of spiritual experience. In 
practice, however, it is often difficult to draw the line between 
the ecstatic and redemptive experiences of the divine self- 
disclosure: that which seems to be a passive contemplation of 
deity, and that which seems to be due to the awful interven- 
tion of a living Will. Peace and anguish, terror and joy, are 
woven fine in the veil through which the soul perceives the 
shimmer of God ; and through and in any or all of them, in 
defiance of our careful classification, the myster:ous com- 
munication of Reality to the human spirit can take place. 
EVELYN UNDERHILL. 
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Obliquity in Poetry 


Poetry, Direct and Oblique. By E. M. W. Tillyard. 


and Windus. 8s. 6d.) 

A coop poem, like a symphcny or painting, must always tend 
to lose its freshness and its early vigour as we become accus- 
tomed to it. With many pec ple, taste in poetry and the arts, 
and judgement of people and of places, is no more than an 
affectionate memory of early impressions. To revive, enhance 
and modify these impressions by discovering some approach 
to the poem which is unusual, yet not irrelevant or trivial, is 
one function of the critic, and Dr. Tillyard in his present book, 
as in his Milton, continually shows that critical ability. 

Dr. Tillyard achieves his end by a discussion of obliquity, 
the quality by which a poem produces an effect far different 
from that which would result from a plain statement of the 
‘** meaning” of the poem. Used in this way, it is clear that 
* obliquity ” includes the whole of poetic technique, and 
that every poem is, as Dr. Tillyard admits, more or less 
oblique. But the distinction is useful: Goldsmith’s picture 
of Auburn in The Deserted Village is less oblique than The 
Echoing Green of Blake. The Echoing Green symbolizes some- 
thing other than its prose significance: it is a particular 
statement of a general truth, and the general is conveyed 
through the particular far more effectively than it would be 
in a direct statement. For a direct statement, no matter what 
its truth and importance may be, often has no compulsion, 
no emotional effect: it has become commonplace : 

“In the world’s history a great commonplace is every now 
and then brought forth, and poetry may be concerned in its birth ; 
but those that already exist must be kept alive. They are in 
perpetual danger of perishing. They have to be refelt continually 


and reformulated by human.experience. They cease to be true 
unless continually ratified by fresh expression.” 


(Chatto 


This is not, of course, the only purpose for which obliquity 
is used: there is, for example, the oblique presentation of 
sensibility, the apparently casual way in which a poet will 
use his theme as an excuse for making precise observation : 

“For lo! the board with cups and spoons is crown’d, 
The berries crackle, and the mill turns round ; 
On shining Altars of Japan they raise 
The silver lamp ; the fiery spirit?s blaze : 
From silver spoons the grateful liquors glide, 
While China’s earth receives the smoking tide.” 

The means, too, by which obliquity may operate are 
diverse: rhythm, symbolism, allusion, plot, character, 
mythology ; and Dr. Tillyard contrives incidentally, while 
discussing these, to make enlivening remarks on a wide 
diversity of subjects. He argues, whilst pleading for a con- 
temporary poetry of statement, that Don Juan and The 
Prelude should be regarded as the culmination of the Augustan 
tradition ; he discusses the compactness and homogeneity 
of seventeenth-century culture, contrasting it with the 
present-day diversity when ‘‘ a man may be learned in trans- 
lations from the Chinese who has never heard of the Castalian 
Spring, or have read a handbook of St. Thomas Aquinas 
without being able to construe an essay of Montaigne.” He 
opens a defence of Shelley, and begins the task—long overdue 
—of demonstrating that it is possible to appreciate that poet 
in a way at once intelligent and appropriate. 

But against these incidental virtues we must set certain 
objections : the conception of obliquity is not new, and 
to use it to cover the existing terms, symbolism, allegory, 
metaphor, rhythm and allusion, and to use the word 
“rhythm ” to cover all the sound effects of a poem is to 
diminish, instead of increasing, the precision of critical 
analysis. It ccmpels the critic either to use one dichotomy 
to cover a multitude of. distinctions, or to employ the old 
terms in additicn to the new. Further, to use the word 
“oblique” in this way is to accept, by implication, the 
doctrine that the “direct” function of speech can be fulfilled by 
the use of ‘ prosaic” scientific language, and that reliance 
upon sound-effects and ascociation is primitive and in- 
essential. But the whole pcint about the poetic statement 
of the “ great commonplaces” is that the poetic statement 
is complete, and commonplace is not; and if a statement is 
incomplete, there is little point in calling it ‘ direct.” 

Dr. Tillyard, in fact, is not continuously aware of the nature 
of language and the diversity of verbal function, and he under- 
estimates the importance of rhyme, rhythm, assonance, 


alliteration and sound-sequences. He does not point out 
that “ sensibility ” in a poet is essentially a verbal habit, and 
that “ losing oneself in the object contemplated ” is simply a 
preliminary condition; nor does he mention when quoting 
Wordsworth’s definition of a poet that it fails to distinguish 
the poet frcm any other artist. Again, he sees Mr. Eliot’s 
‘*Grishkin” merely as a recondite and inappropriate allusion to 
Gautier’s “Carmen.” It does not occur to him that Mr. Eliot 
is simply borrowing a rhythm, and that the change in tone 
which he Cetects arises from Mr. -Eliot’s replacement of 
Gautier’s light consonants by her~ier. Nor does he, when 
condemning Mr. -Eliot’s final stanza in comparison with 
Gautier’s, draw attention to the ingenious consonantal pattern 
which is characteristic of Mr. Eliot’s quatrains and helps to 
make them more memorable than Gautier’s. 

Dr. Tillyard does much to increase our apprehension of 
poetry, and he shows us more in Lycidas or in the Faerie 
Queene than we had suspected, but there is one danger in this 
intelligent and subtle criticism: ‘‘ Obliquity ” is a function 
of reader as well as of poet: and Dr. Tillyard’s method, 
unless it is combined with the personal integrity, the sense of 
talance and the classical detachment of a Johnson, is liable 
to produce in intellectual readers a hypertrophy of the 
verbal sensibility which will make them find poetry in the 
blunt common place itself, and Goldsmith’s Village Green as 


ry i > 
symbolic as Blake’s. Micnaet Roserts. 


Hogg in Sheep’s Clothing 


After Shelley : The Letters of T. J. Hogg to Jane Williams. 

Edited by Sylva Norman. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 
TuoMAs JEFFERSON HoGe is the Richard Crookback of literary 
history. Time maintains his notorious reputation, and there 
are always advocates who appear at intervals to try to clear 
his character of the burrs which persistently stick. 

He has never had a more eloquent and convincing advocate 
than this bundle of letters. They show a man without illusion 
or pretension ; a straightforward, hard-working fellow very 
much devoted to a beautiful woman and eager to work for her 
and to help her make the best of her life and personality. 

They show him still, in later life, a keen student unsubdued 
by the pressure of those manifold duties which seem to crowd 
upon us all during middle-age. They show him also generous 
and understanding towards his step-children, and anxious to 
share the responsibility of their upbringing. After reading 
them, we can understand more clearly why Shelley forgave 
him so readily his attempted seduction of Harriet ; and why 
after the poet’s death Mary looked upon this somewhat ogre- 
like, close-fisted individual as a staunch and reliable friend. 
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It is delightful to see this fire-eating atheist adding a post- 
script to one of his letters as follows : 

“The piece of soap you gave me has lasted very well hitherto, 
as I only use soap for my hands; but it begins to look so thin, 
that I must buy another piece, and only use that once a week 
as a cordial,” 

The letters were mostly written between 1822, when 
Jane Williams returned to England after her husband (who 
wasn’t legally her husband) was drowned, and 1827 when 
Hogg married her. From September, 1825, to February, 
1826, Hogg took a long holiday in Switzerland and Italy. 
Most of the letters cover that period, and they contain his 
very shrewd and modified raptures over scenery and art 
treasures (he lacked Shelley’s detached ecstasy over such 
things). All of them are filled with an eloquent expression 
of his devotion to Jane, and his longing to get back to her. 
At that time Jane was not encouraging his suit, and he 
frequently complains of her cruelty in not writing, or in 
snubbing him when she did write. But he never relinquished 
a manly independence, and he took care to try to areuse 
her jealousy by recounting his adventures with lovely Italian 
ladies (amongst them Byron’s Countess Guiccioli), or by 
pointing out that though he is dying to return “ and kiss 
your sweet limbs (which the editor queries as ‘ lips ’),”’ he 
proposes to stop three extra days here, or two more there, 
in order to make the most of his time and get as much as 
he can for his money. 

But his artfulness was never very diabolical ; not even when 
he was using Jane’s children as a means of approach! ‘ Pray 
take the utmost care of the dear children,” he says, “* especially 
of Meddy ; Dina is good and gentle, and will take care of 
herself ; -but persons of my sex are so headstrong and violent, 
that they need all the care of a good mother, and afterwards, 
of a good wife, to keep them out of mischief.” 

It is amusing to picture Shelley’s half-goddess Miranda, 
so serene and equable, receiving this letter and smiling to 
herself as she compares the different methods adopted by 
men for ingratiating themselves. 

The book contains a forty-six page introduction by the 
editor, which is accurate in its facts and witty in its pre- 
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sentation. Her short footnotes too are spiced with an acid 
humour. Here is her portrait of Jane in 1884, twenty-two 
years after Hogg’s death : 

“ Another acquaintance of Jane’s last years recalled her sitting 
proudly under Shelley’s portrait, rising to bow to it when the great 
name was uttered. What did it matter if she was growing dim 
and absent-minded, if her carefully powdered face was only powdered 
on one side ?” 

Such is the pathos of time. But that tough fellow Hogg 
looks as though he may outwit it yet, and inveigle posterity 
into revising its conception of his character. 

RicHarD CHURCH. 


Romains IV. 


Eros in Paris. By Jules Romains. (Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue publisher is to be congratulated on the regularity with 
which he is issuing the volumes of this translation of Men of 
Good Will; this is the fourth to appear, and two more are 
promised this year. We have now reached the end of the 
first part of this enormous epic. In a note “ to his readers ” 
the author tells us that the first four books were designed as 
an introduction, their object being to put us “ in the widest 
possible contact with the period which serves us as a threshold.” 
‘“* The course of particular events was of less importance than 
their common origin, and of less importance than our making 
the acquaintance of settings and characters from whose midst 
later developments will spring.” Henceforth, we are assured, 
the pace will quicken, events will be developed consecutively, 
the plot will thicken ; but without, Monsieur Romains hastens 
to assure us, any loss of that comprehensive view of things in 
all their organic multiplicity which has been his distinctive 
contribution to modern literature. 

Though this fourth book is by no means wholly taken up 
with the subject of love, the title is justified by two or three 
long chapters which trace the further developments of the 
erotic sentiments of the two students, Jallez and Jerphanion, 
who played such a considerable part in the last book. Jallez, 
the adolescent experienced in love, reviews his past—his 
school-boy passion at the age of fourteen or fifteen, his more 
developed passion of four years later, and the intermittent 
religious and moral crises which alternated with these erotic 
crises. The ‘ interior monologue’ which Romains uses in 
such a chapter has none of the naturalistic subtlety that Joyce 
has accustomed us to in Ulysses, but his more artificial method 
allows a considerable degree of intellectual analysis, and this 
has its compensatory interest. We leave Jallez for the present, 
still a virgin, still obsessed by sex, seeking to re-establish his 
relations with his second sweetheart, whom he had deserted 
in a fit of. moral scrupulosity, which he now believes to have 
been sheer sentimentality. His friend Jerphanion, who by 
contrast is still untouched by deep emotional experiences, 
but is nevertheless tortured by desire, is seen searching the 
streets for some sentimental adventure, making the acquaint- 
ance of a milliner’s assistant, taking her out to dinner, de- 
veloping a facile sentimental relationship which is not without 
its charm for the reader. Apart from these scenes of senti- 
mental education, we have in this volume interludes of a much 
more realistic nature : a portrait of Havercamp, the ambitious 
property agent (the scene in which he feasts on an underdone 
beefsteak again suggests a comparison with a scene in 
Ulysses) ; a meeting of the “ Social Control” group at which 
Robert Michels, a German delegate, reviews the revolutionary 
situation in Europe (at the end of 1908) ; a public meeting at 
which Jaurés warns his audience of the approaching danger of 
war. The murderer Quinette appears, spying at the ‘ Social 


-Control”’ meeting and ingratiating himself with the police ; 


and in a very different vein, but using his characteristic 
formula, Romains devotes. a whole chapter to the urinary 
ecstasies of the dog Macaire, as he takes a walk along a Paris 
street. 

The name of the translator has disappeared from the title- 
page. We do not know whether this denotes any change, but 
in any case it does not denote an improvement. Let us take 
a passage at random : 

*** But you haven’t got any more coffee, Mademoiselle. They’ve 
kept you waiting so long. You'll allow me, won’t you?... 
Waiter, the same again.’ 

He managed to smile again just at the moment when the girl 
wes on the point of protesting. A smile, ever since the origin 
of the world, has possessed a property which physicists have only 
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discovered since the electric current. Once it passes over a face, 
the face opposite is at once invested with a kind of induced smile 
which there is no question of preventing. (If your will tries, it 
is wasting its time, and its prestige.) ” 

This may be quite an accurate rendering from the French, 
but it is not good enough. The original French shows faintly 
behind the English words, as in a palimpsest. I would be the 
last person to minimize the difficulties of translation, and 
until translation is paid for at the same rate as original work 
(for a good translation is original work of a very high order) 
there is not likely to be any improvement in a general situation 
to which this publisher, in common with all others, must 
necessarily subscribe. Any reform, that is to say, must be a 
concerted one. Actually, some of our best writers—Stefan 
George, Rilke, Gide, D. H. Lawrence and T. S. Eliot—have 
on their own initiative devoted themselves to translation: 
and there is no reason why. any writer should despise the work 
if he is adequately paid for it. HERBERT READ. 


The Summer Game 


W. G. Grace. By Bernard Darwin. (Duckworth. 2s.) 
The Cream of Cricket. By William Pollock. (Methuen. 5s.) 
‘* Ranji.’’ By Roland Wild. (Rich and Cowan. 15s.) 
My Cricketing Reminiscences. By Maurice Tate. 
Paul. 5s.) 
Just now, when the Test Match fever has taken hold of the 
Press of England, and Larwood’s foot has seemed likely to 
prove as important to a nation’s welfare as Achilles’ heel, it is 
perhaps time to read of some men who played cricket super- 
latively well, but who managed at the same time to treat it 
as a game and not as a casus belli or a threat to Empire Free 
Trade. Nor were body-line bowling and its attendant 
bogeys beyond their experience. They met and dealt with 
them in their own way. Mr. Darwin, for instance, retells 
the splendid legend of how once Ernest Jones, the Australian 
fast bowler 
‘was bowling with inconceivable ‘go’ and pace; his run up to 
the wicket and the swing of his mighty arm were terrific, and the 
wicket was bumpy. The first ball was a short one, it brushed 
W. G.’s beard, went over the wicket-keeper’s head, and, with as it 
seemed but another bound, was against the screen. W.G. came a 
little way up the pitch, calling out ‘ What’s this ? What's this ?’ 
or, according to another account, ‘Whatever are ye at?’ Trott 
said quietly, ‘Steady, Jonah, steady,’ and Jones, most good- 
natured of men, made his often-quoted apelogy ‘ Sorry, Doctor, 
she slipped.’ ” 


(Stanley 


The mechanized mock-warfare of today leaves no room for 
such magnificent arrogance. 

The great cricketers of the past are like the great actors, 
singers, dancers and conversationalists; their magic passes 
with their personality, and it is only the extreme coincidence 
of a Boswell that preserves any of it for posterity. W. G. 
Grace had, alas, no such faithful satellite. He twice essayed 
his own autobiography, and numberless sketches long and 
short have been written since his death. Mr. Darwin’s is 
short and holds little that is new, except for several anecdotes 
of W. G. on the golf-course ; but it is well written, contains 
all the important facts and figures and as a short introduction 
to the greatest cricketer is not likely to be superseded. 

Mr. Darwin is particularly graceful in dealing with what 
he calls W. G.’s ** practical jokes.”’ For there is no doubt but 
that, according to the modern idea of fair play, the Doctor 
cheated often and abominably. The most amusing instance 
of this is quoted, not by Mr. Darwin, but by Mr. William 
Pollock in The Cream of Cricket. W. G. went in first ina 
country match, watched by the whole population. 

“The first ball from the local fast bowler just took his leg bail. 
‘The Old Man’ was not in the least put out, however. He just 
stooped down, said to the square-leg umpire in his high-pitched 
squeaky voice, ‘ Windy today, isn’t it George ?’, put the bail back 
in its place—and went on and made a hundred.” 

Mr. Darwin’s explanation is weak: ‘‘ He had his own 
notions of what was right and permissible, and I am convinced 
that he would never willingly have done anything contrary to 
them; the difficulty arose when other people did not think 
something permissible and he did.” In the matter of keeping 
the rules the G.O.M. of cricket would appear to have been 
midway between a preparatory schoolboy and an American 
boxer. 

Mr. Pollock’s book is lively and entertaining. It is com- 
posed mainly of reprinted newspaper articles and such admir- 


able anecdotes as one imagines being told when rain stops 
play. It is readable, though one would gladly exchange some 
of its raciness for the prose style of, say, Mr. Neville Cardus. 
Particularly interesting is his account of a conversation with 
Ranji in the summer of 1930, in the course of which the latter 
unhesitatingly picked on McCabe as the most promising of 
the younger Australians. 

The authorized biography of Ranji is a drab affair; the 
writing, like the binding and the illustrations, is overlaid with 
a dull cast of sepia. The Jam Sahib expressed a wish that 
his life might not be written by a famous cricketer, lest too 
much mention of his inimitable leg-glide might obscure his 
great work in Indian political and social affairs. The result 
is a dreary compromise, from which neither the cricket-lover 
nor the student of Indian affairs receives full measure. Surely 
two short books, each written by an expert, would have been 
preferable. 4 

If the biographies of cricketers are often disappointing, theit 
autobiographies, whether written by the player himself or by 
a ghostly confessor, are doubly so. Such sentences as “ I was 
lucky enough to get 184 not out, and followed this up by 
taking 5 for 2,” while they may satisfy the statistician, leave 
the psychologist hungry. Tate’s variant is ‘* I had one of my 
mad moments and took seven wickets for 74 in the first 
innings.” One could do with some additional trimmings, but 
men of action are notoriously inarticulate. 

Two-thirds of Tate’s book consists of a breezy and factual 
account of his cricketing exploits in various parts of the 
British Empire : the remaining third is devoted to a grievance 
because he was not played in any of the 1932-33 Test Matches 
in Australia. The fact that England won four out of the five 
matches without him, and the possibility that forty winters 
have taken from his bowling its pristine sting, have no power 
to deter him. The Larwood-Jardine controversy roused such 
a deal of stinking breath that this little complaint seems very 
trivial today, and one cannot but regret that a great bowler, 
who entered international cricket with a bang, should leave it 
with a whimper. Rupert Hart-Davis. 














WHAT FOUR REVIEWERS SAY 
about UPHILL by Evelyn Wrench: 


NORMAN ANGELL: 
‘““A very worth-while story.” 
VERNON BARTLETT: 


“one of the most interesting and 
puzzling men I have ever met.” 


JOHN BUCHAN: ray 
“ This is a remarkable book.” 
IAN HAY: 
“in its way as complete an epic 
as ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ ” 


UPHILL (38/6 net) 


Praised by the Press of Great 
Britain and Ireland as the Best 
Autobiography of 1934, 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


Harvest in the North. By James Lansdale Hodson. (Gollancz. 


7s. 6d.) 
Going Abroad. By Rose Macaulay. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Mackenzie. 


The Darkening Green. By Compton 
7s. 6d.) 
Queenie Molson. 
7s. 6d.) 

Hell ! Said the Duchess. By Michael Arlen. 6s.) 
‘ TuE contemporary critic,” said Gogol nearly a century ago, 
** does not recognize that great spiritual depth is needed to 
light up a picture of ignoble life and transform it into a 
gem of creative art.” A little oppressed by fashionable 
heroics, he was speaking a word for the writer who attempts 
*“to bring to the surface what is ever before men’s sight 
and is unseen by their indifferent eyes . . . all that is hidden 
in the often cold, petty everyday characters with which 
cur bitter and dreary path through life swarms, and with 
the strong hand of a relentless sculptor dares to present [it] 
bold and distinct to the gaze of all.’ Plenty of interesting 
novels are published, more or less skilful, marked by good 
feeling and special knowledge, but the writers simply have 
not the power to transform raw material into “ gems of 
creative art,” and too often they resemble the aspiring 
dramatist in Harvest in the North: 

‘*A deep sympathy, a wide-flung charity, keen humour, these, 
he knew, well enough, were essential to success.” 


(Cassell. 


By Wynyard Browne. (Cobden-Sanderson. 


(Heinemann. 


But for the truest success something more is needed than 
realistic chronicles overflowing with the milk of human 
kindness. Detachment, selectiveness, the resources of irony, 
and, in short, stylization—which does not mean “ fine 
writing,” but the exercise of freedom within certain limits 
—these things, and especially what Gogol calls ** the laughter 
of lofty delight,’ are what we miss too often in the novel. 

Mr. James Lansdale Hodson has at least an energetic 
hand and an expansive heart, and they have enabled him 
to produce a long and, for the not over-exacting reader, 
an entertaining novel which will probably have, and which 
certainly deserves, a popular success. He tells us that 
the Lancashire cotton boom of 1919-1920 and the subsequent 
slump “ affected lives in Lancashire and turned them topsy- 
turvy much as the Great War did those in wider England,” 
end he has made it his business to trace the effect of this 
economic rise and fall on the lives of a variety of individuals, 
It is obvious that Lancashire offers a rich field for the novelist ; 
it is equally obvious that Mr. Hodson is thoroughly familiar 
with ‘“ Chesterford.” I imagine that he owes something 
to Arnold Bennett, and that he belongs to the same school 
as such interpreters of industrial England as Miss Phyllis 
Bentley and Mr. Louis Golding. 

No doubt Miss Rose Macaulay, Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
and Mr. Michael Arlen have each a particular public to 
which they purvey what is expected of them, and no doubt 
what is mainly expected in each case is a particular mood 
and a particular point of view. It is probably in the works 
by which they are best known that these writers are most 
characteristic, and it may be said that their latest works 
ere consistent with their earlier ones. Miss Macaulay offers 
us “‘a novel of unredeemed levity,” kind and appropriately 
cheerful; Mr. Mackenzie a picture of village life in the 
*nineties, with a mainly “ static quality’; and Mr. Arlen 
what he calls a ‘ bed-time story,’ which is in fact a short, 
fantastic ‘‘ shocker.” 

Going Abroad is certainly good of its kind, but Miss 
Macaulay has chosen a somewhat Firbankian theme. It is 
useless to lament that one writer is not another, but 
** unredeemed levity,” if carried on too long, does not always 
remain effective: it is apt to need either a little tartness, 
serious relief, or concentration. The scene is set in the 
Basque country, and it was a happy thought to deposit 
there some youthful Buchmanites full of proselytizing 
righteousness and peculiar jargon, besides an English mis. 
sionary bishop and his wife, who wrestles with the Basque 
language, and Monsieur and Madame Josef, cosmopolitan 
beauty specialists. Out of their activities Miss) Macaulay 
gets some excellent jokes. What could be better than this ? 

“‘ The bishop’s wife opened her Basque grammar and murmured, 


‘Gizonek, man, gizonak, the man... gizonetaz, with the 


men... 

Madame Josef, tripping by with her husband from the bathe to 
the massage, wished them good-morning. 

‘Tiens,’ she remarked, low-voiced, when they had passed. 

‘Cette femme de I’évéque, comme elle pense toujours aux hommes ! 
Ecoutes-done: gizonek, gizonak, gizonetaz—oh la la! A coup 
sur, elle pense comme vieille fille, cette dame-la. Et pige done, 
comme elle s’est assise, les jambes allongées . . . Oh, mon Dieu, 
ces Anglaises a bas bleus!’”’ 
In order to reassure any Buchmanites, Basques, bishops or 
beauty specialists who may feel that Miss Macaulay is 
giving them umbrage, it will be best to quote another of 
her characters, the nice Mrs. Buckley : 

“It’s all a question of angle . . . I mean, is any one of the 
ways in which humanity behaves inherently more ridiculous than 
the others? After all, aren’t we all targets for the disapproval 
and derision of those who may chance to disapprove and deride ? 
And isn’t there good in everything, and should we not try to 
find it, and be more ready to approve than to condemn ?”’ 


The Darkening Green gives us a picture of boyhood visits to 
the village of High Beeching in the middle ‘nineties, with 
a frustrated love-affair against a background of dear old 
ladies, amiable clergymen, and the mildest rustic humours. 
Mr. Mackenzie seems to be essentially a pre-War writer— 
that is to say, his liveliest sympathies are quickened by 
memories of pre-War England. He writes of course with a 
practised hand, an exceptional smoothness, and just as the 
writing never gets worse or better and never jars the reader 
with infelicities and never lapses from conventional good 
taste and never rises above it, so there are scarcely any 
fluctuations of mood. No doubt this is what Mr. Mackenzie 
intended—never to be intense or alarming, but to darken 
the green with a great many touches of quiet pathos and 
wistfulness. This seems to be essentially a book for middle- 
aged readers who sigh for the past and hate the present, 
It is unlikely to please the young, not because Mr. Mackenzie 
describes a life they have never known, but because he 
describes it in a way likely to be little to their taste. They 
cannot stroll and shed a companionable tear in his fragrant, 
old-world garden, for they live in a world more like the 
field known as Culvers : 

“a tract of sour stony ground ... sparsely covered with couch 
and cleavers and beggar’s grass, with chickweed and dodder, 
except where a patch of viper’s bugloss or sorrel might give colour 
to the poverty...” 

In High Beeching nobody’s dreams were troubled by Karl 
Marx, but in the Malham and the London of Mr. Wynyard 
Browne’s Queenie Molson that hirsute spectre is distinctly 
active. This first novel gives a life-like account of the 
contemporary use of communism as a prop for those who 
do not fit easily into society, and its effect upon a young man 
down from Cambridge and an unbalanced elementary school- 
mistress in particular, It is told, to quote the publisher, 
with ‘ detailed realism,” and, one might add, with a very 
pleasant astringency. 

Mr. Arlen’s new book is as facetious as its title. It is 
not without ideas, but either, like his epigrams, they do not 
seem very good ones, or else they remain undeveloped. 
The main idea is that in 1938 a young, chaste, widowed 
duchess incurs. the suspicion of having committed a series 
of outrageous murders which are plainly the work of a 
maniac, popular known as “ Jane the Ripper.” If the 
national crisis that results from this suspicion puts a strain 
on the imagination, the revelation of the Ripper sinks the 
fable to the level of absurdity. The criminal in question 
proves to be a Dr. Xanthis Axaloe, a supernatural being 
but also a vampire, hermaphrodite and erotomaniac, with a 
cosy pied-da-terre at Leatherhead, where he represents “ sin 
incarnate and sin triumphant ” and talks like this : 

**You fool. But you shall die.”’ 

He eventually ends as a bad smell and “ something greyish 
that slopped over on to the floor.” Mr. Arlen is perhaps less 
at home with the mysteries of iniquity than when he is 
waggishly familiarizing us with the private lives of his rich 
and titled characters. Is there perhaps something symbolical 
in his rioter who comes out of the looted house in Grosvenor 
Square ‘“ wearing in broad daylight’? a duchess’s under- 
clothes “‘ as fancy headgear ” ? 
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Current Literature 


AUTHORS-AT-ARMS 
By C. P. Hawkes 

The author of this book has selected six English writers 
who by their own will or the accident of fortune indulged in 
military service during some part of their careers, and has 
written a series of shcrt biographical essays on this aspect 
of their lives. He has quoted on his title-page the saying of 
Calderon: ‘** Sword and Pen are at best alternative weapons, 
jealously incompatible ; the same hand seldom succeeds at 
both.” One is inclined to wonder whether there is much 
profit to be derived from studying the accidental juxta- 
position of these incompatibles. Mr. Hawkes’ six authors 
are Stecle, Gibbon, Coleridge, Landor, Scott and Byron. Of 
these only to Scott was soldiering so important that it played 
a part in his spiritual make-up and was relevant to his 
literary work. For the rest, one feels a mild interest in 
observing the antics of fish more or less out of water. But 
it is impossible to escape the impression that Authors-at-Arms 
(Maemillan, 7s. 6d.), though pleasant light reading, is a 
rather superfluous work. Mr. Hawkes writes easily and well, 
and it is to be hoped that he will employ his undoubted 
talents for biography in a more important book. 


THE REVOLUTION 
By Eric Linklater 

In these three consecutive short stories, (The White Owl 
Press, 3s. 6d.) we have the brilliant improvisations of an 
accepted composer, resting or dallying between two more 
spacious works. The personalities described are a Russian 
dancer and the royal family and revolutionary leaders of a 
Ruritanian Kingdom in the throes of a post-war revolution. 
The tale is admirably told, and affords Mr. Linklater ample 
opportunity for satirical observation on the various trends 
of modern European politics. If the themes are slight, 
and the incidents and characters evanescent, there is genuine 
if shortlived entertainment in one or two of the ingeniously 
contrived situations, and in many flashes of shrewd political 
insight. Throughout all the stories one can never be in 
doubt of the essential humanity of Mr. Linklater as an 
observer of human kLeings, and the virility of his sense of 
humour. ‘The picture of the exiled monarch and his spouse 
leaving ‘‘ Baltland ”’ in the same train with the leader of 
the Revolution and his Russian dancer is perhaps the most 
memorable. 


THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL DICTIONARY 
By Dr. William Grant 

When in January, 1932, near the anniversary of that 
** Janwar win’,”’ which * blew hansel in on Robin,” Dr. Grant, 
the Editor of the Scottish National Dictionary, appealed for 
financial aid in his great work to about 270 Burns Clubs, 
-he received one donation of £1. Despite this apparent 
indifference towards a language of which the Scots profess 
themselves so proud, the work of the Dictionary goes un- 
dauntedly on, and Part III (The Scottish National Dictionary 
Association) has just appeared. And side by side with the 
National Dictionary, which examines and catalogues Scots 
speech from 1700 to the present day, runs Sir William Craigie’s 
A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue (The University of 
Chicago Press, 21s.), of which we are glad to note the publi- 
cation of Part III. Both books have already been noticed 
in the columns of The Spectator, and it is unnecessary here 
to add to our commendation of these two very important 
contributions to the history of the English language—Eng- 
lish, for in essentials the dialects on both sides of the Border 
take rise from a common source. 


INDIA’S SOCIAL HERITAGE 
By L. S. S. O’Malley . - . 

Everyone serving in India, as official or missionary, should 
possess and should have read this tightly written book (Oxford 
University Press, 7s. 6d.) which is free from padding or loose 
statements. The author distinguishes always between what 
is of the essence of a problem and what is mere political 
propaganda. For example, he notes that the leaders of the 
depressed classes care little about temple entry (which takes 
up so much newspaper space), but want to drive hard for 
social and legal and practical equality. He never makes the 
mistake of supposing that, because a problem has just at- 
tracted general notice, it is therefore a new problem; he 
reminds us how many present-day troubles existed equally 
in Warren Hastings’ or Dalhousie’s time. India’s Social 
Heritage is the handbook written with economy by the man 
whose daily work was its theme. It givés an informed and 


sympathetic account of Caste, Depressed Classes, Tribes of ‘ 


Frontier and Interior, the Village Community, the Family, 
Marriage, the Purdah System, and recent Changes. Our only 
criticism is that perhaps “The Hindu Social Heritage ” 
would be a better title for a book which—wisely—keeps to 
Hinds social-customs, -It-is an excellent- book;-by-the tight 
author, 


are probably working. if they know their job, on much the 


The Periodicals 


Or the monthly Reviews one does not expect facts so much as 
opinions, the leisurely and considered judgements of sound 
writers ; a little heavy (if they have a fault) but worthy of 
all respect. Hot-press news is not for them, nor the sensa- 
tional headlines of the daily newspaper; a joke may be 
permitted, but rarely, and a’ from the bench, more highly — 
valued for its austere origin’and environment. 


But in the July crop of Reviews there is one sensation and | 
at least one joke. The sensation is provided in the Nineteenth 
Century by Mr. Wickham Steed’s article on the secret German 
plans for aerial warfare. Mr. Steed has been fortunate enough ~ 
to obtain copies of certain documents, which purport to show 
that a secret department of the German War Office, the Air 
Gas Attack and Defence Department, has been for several ~ 
years investigating the best means of raining poison gas and 
bacteria from aeroplanes down into the cities of potential © 
enemies. In particular, German agents are said to have ~ 
studied with great assiduity and perseverance the movement 7 
of winds near the entrances of Underground stations: in / 
London and of the Metro in Paris, and marked out several © 
stations as particularly suitable for attack with mustard-gas 
or bacilli. The documents appear to be respectably attested, 
and may well be genuine. It is all very unpleasant and | 
disturbing, and reminiscent of Mr. Buchan’s earlier novels. ~ 
But though we may be disturbed, and sniff the air nervously 
before burrowing at Liverpool Street, ought we to be either 
shocked or surprised? It is generally admitted that any 
future war on a large scale would be chemically fought, and 
that civilian populations would necessarily be involved. Those 
of our own chemists, who are employed for military research, 
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same lines as the Germans,and so are the chemists of all the 
other fricndly nations. It is not always useful to express 
moral indignation at any inhuman expedient to be used in 
war; and no peace-time agreement to limit the weapons to be 
used in war, made in cold blood, is likely to be respected when | 
the time comes to use them. The horrors of chemical warfare | 
can only be prevented by preventing war. What does Mr. 
Steed expect to be done about it ? He recalls his Cassandra- © 
ery of 1929 about the German pocket-battleship document ; | 
no one paid the slightest attention in this country, but there © 
was a flutter in Berlin and Mr. Steed’s innocent German friends ~ 
were placed under arrest. It is difficult to say what steps | 
should be taken as a result of these new disclosures: the 
Germans may deny them, or they plead that those responsible 
have already committed suicide from remorse; perhaps the 
only lesson to be learnt from all this by the English authorities | 
is at all costs not to leave documents lying about. And at 7 
least the whole story, mare’s nest or no, shows that the © 
ingenuity of chemists is an important ‘** imponderable ”’ to | 
be added to those which Sir Norman Angell cites in his article 
on the disarmament deadlock, as making parity of armaments 
impossible of achievement. 
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In the Contemporary Review, Mr. Sisley Huddleston puts 
the question: ‘* Can the French Republie survive ?” and 
argues. convincingly that ** Parliamentarianism, as practised 
in France, is outworn.”>) He would not be surprised to see a 
dictatorship set. up, or even a monarchy restored ; but * the 
man” has not yet. come forward. Lord Davies uses Man- 
chukuo as yet another argument for an International Police 
Force under the control of the League of Nations : ** Give the / 
League these institutions, a tribunal and a police force, without | 
which no Government in any country could function for a — 
single week.” ‘Mr. Béla Menczer exposes the sentimentality 
and ignorance of history of those who advocate a Habsburg 
restoration-; and:Mr. Powys Greenwood, in an excellent article 
on International Finance; analyses the causes for the growing 
public distrust of the City of London ; he sees as a hopeful 
sign that the City, although it may still be reactionary, is 
becoming: less doginatic, and that ‘** many bankers and finan- 
ciers are prepared to admit today that the last word has by no 
means been said in matters of monetary science.” This is an 
advance indeed. , 


















Professor Hearnshaw in the Nineteenth Century, Canon 
Murray in the Contemporary, and Mr. Hugh Kingsmill in the 
English Review, contribute articles on Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
in .commemoration of the centenary of his death. The 
English Review also supplies the joke : an autobiographical 
short story by Napoleon Bonaparte, called ‘* Clisson and 
Eugénié.”? Our ‘latter-day dictators might entertainingly 
follow this illustrious example. 














June has also seen the arrival of a new review—World, 
edited by Mr. Vernon Bartlett. The object of World is to 
present a review of current affairs by republishing articles 
which have appeared in different countries. There are no 
doubt many people to whom such a. collection of reprinted 
articles will be useful, but—well chosen and well presented as 
the material~is = it may be ‘wondéred how ‘many’ people 
to-day will be prepared to pay 1s. 6d. for it. 
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A brilliant reception for a fine book 


C. 2. SCOTT of the Manchester Guardian 


by J. L. HAMMOND 


Henry W. Nevinson in The Spectator 
* And no one who recognizes what a fine character is and 
what great editing implies will be disappointed by 
Mr. Hammond’s book. It is indeed the very model of 
a biography—accurate, thoughtful, sympathetic, and 
written with all the hidden power of self-restraint. . . . It 


covers a varied and momentous period in the country’s — 


history and deals with vital events that many of us 
witnessed and remembered.’ 


J. L. Garvin in the Manchester Guardian 
‘One of the best short biographies ever done . . . it is a 
wonderful story as Mr. Hammond relates it.’ 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Times 


‘Dr. Hammond is particularly qualified to present the 
historic and intellectual background against which such a 
life should be set. He has produced a book worthy of 
his powers in this distinguished account of Scott as a 
writer, as editor, and as an intellectual force.’ 


Ivor Brown in The Observer 
*A great book. ... Mr. Hammond, with a masterpiece 
of summary as of judgment, has framed Scott amid the 
two centuries whose life he inherited, enjoyed and 
powerfully affected.’ 


published by BELL 





‘All my eye and Maria Marten!’ 


ROSE CLARENDON or The Trials of True Love 


by a young Indian Author 


‘ This fascinating tale of lily-white maidens and black-hearted villains. . 
‘The whole book is a gem—a perfect bit of clowning.’ 


> 


villain as Harvey.” NEWS CHRONICLE. 
MANCHESTER EVENING NEWS. 





NEWS CHRONICLE 


. . Never was there such a 
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The EXTRA QUALITY 
- VIRGINIA 
CIGARETTE 


PLAYERS 











* BP.20.a 





NUMBER 


PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 


The difference may not 
be pronounced, but it is 
always there .. . a mellow- 
ness, a mild flavour, a 
delightful character, which 
is appreciated by all dis- 
crtiminating smokers. 


20 for | /4 
50 for 3/3 
50 (Tins) 3/4 
100 for 6/4 
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Motoring 


Tr is time to go. For three weary years and more we 
have shown such patience as only the natives of these 
islands possess ; and, partly because we were told that 
it was unpatriotic, partly because of our shrunken 
incomes, have kept ourselves and our cars as strictly 
within the little limits of Great Britain as if there had 
been a general war raging between Calais and Bucarest, 
as if the geographical, but in other respects unimportant, 
fact that we live on an island made of us a people apart. 
Now we are crossing the sea in our thousands, just as we 
used to do when the world was what some of us still call 
sane, and following the great roads on which most of the 
history of the world was written. There is no consistency 
in it. We said we could not take the car to the Riviera 
or to Florence or to the Loire because it cost too much 
and because “ things were so unsettled.” That was when 
you got 124 frances for a sovereign and an equivalent 
number of lire, marks and Swiss francs ; before Govern- 
ments fell, monarchies came to an end. and Dictators rose 
in noisy splendour. Today the sovereign is worth about 
twelve shillings outside England, the papers print pic- 
turesque accounts of bomb-throwing in opera-houses, of 
the blowing-up of railways, of the awesome meetings of 
Leaders, of the hopes of exiled kings—and we smile and 
ask the Royal Automobile Club to book us passages by 
the next boat to the Hook or Havre. 

It is inconsistent and perfectly in character. In our 
heart of hearts we pay very little attention to these 
purple*stories. They may be true in substance, but that 
yvemarkable kink in the English character effectively 
prevents us from taking anything seriously. Even with 
an undisputed photograph of a shattered viaduct or 
opera-foyer before us, with the tremendous words of this 
or that Father-in-Law of his country ringing in our ears 
from the radio-set, with the chorus of the League of 
Nations behaving in the most approved Greek and de- 

_ pressing manner, with Our Special Correspondent at his 
most accurately vivid, we know, as we know the sun will 
rise tomorrow, that these things do not affect Us when 
we take our car into the middle of them. All we know, 
suddenly and for no reason at all, is that this seclusion 
in our own island has become ridiculous and must now 
cease. We dismiss the special telegrams from our 
memories as bed-time stories and apply for the car’s 
passport. 

And, as usual, we are perfectly right. The Continent 
has probably more British cars on its roads this month 
than it has ever had before, and from my own very 
recent experience I am convinced that never before 
have they been so welcome or so welcomed. The “ G-B ”’ 
plaques, with a good many “D’s” and “Ts” and 
*C-H’s” and even “F's,” those stay-at-homes drive 
placidly to and fro, across frontiers and back again, 
and everywhere everybody is pleased to see them. 

There are several reasons why you should take your 
car abroad just now. In the first place, the roads almost 
everywhere you can drive are incredibly good. Ona tour 
of over three thousand miles in five countries I can only 
remember at most half a day’s rough going. Some of 
the modern ones, apart, of course, from the autostrade of 
Italy, are sheer perfection, You-can average 45 miles an 
hour as easily in the Salzkammergut as between Paris and 
Saulieu, a stage of some 260 kilometres which, I was 
assured by the shrewd child who loaded my luggage, could 
be covered in three hours and ten minutes—ten or perhaps 
fifteen. It takes longer than that, but you see the 
general idea. Distance is in process of annihilation on the 
Continent and all our old time-tables are out of date. 

Then there is the superb peace. Later in the year the 
visiting cars, the “ G-B’s” the “ F’s” the “ D’s” and 
the rest will be many more and will be joined by at least 
as many local numbers. It is, of course, better to go 
wandering over Europe in August than not at all, but it 
is far better to go now, before general holiday time. 
Last month it was ideal. From east to west, through 


favourite resorts as well as through forgotten corners 
the roads lay empty, the little towns where it would 
obviously be pleasant to stay awhile still dozed in 


A Holiday Cruise Abroad 


peace before the strenuous business of making serious 
money should begin. You are not only welcome as the 
English motorist has never been welcome before, but 
specially acceptable just now as a heaven-sent customer. 
In that position you can as a rule make yourself remark- 
ably comfortable. For you is naturally reserved the best 
room—with bath—overlooking lake, river, sea or valley, 
out of earshot of lifts and garages; for you the kitchen 
makes special unsolicited efforts. It is all very agreeable. 


It is time to go. The maps must be bought, the car 
made ready. Then you cross the sea and, with a large 
small-scale map on your knee and, it goes without saying, 
a detestable French cigarette in your mouth, you plan 
raids upon kingdoms and republics. Shall it be Switzer- 
land to start with ? Switzerland will be singularly pleased 
to see you just now and you can take the road to the 
nearest Alps in good heart, certain that all manner of 
pleasant things await you at their foot. To get there 
by the shortest way you must first cross France, and 
here it is useful to give a warning. France is not cheap 
or, if you like it the other way, the pound is. Petrol, 
at 12 francs a gallon is dear even to the French. Food 
and lodging cost a good many franes more, oddly enough, 
outside Paris than elsewhere—more, at any rate, if you 
take quality into consideration. You cannot bargain 
about the price of luncheons and dinners but you will be 
well advised to get a quotation for bedrooms before un- 
loading luggage. At Abbeville, a small town of no 
importance, I was offered a dark and funereal bedroom, 
hung with frowsy drapery, overlooking a courtyard and 
supplemented with an afterthought bathroom—as unlike 
the average French room as can well be imagined. The 
price was fifty frances. I declined it, allowing myself to 
remark that I had already left the Champs Elysées some 
100 or more miles behind. As I crossed the yard to the 
car the proprietor, from his office-window, said I could have 
it for forty. His wife, from an adjoining window, swiftly 
added—* On condition that you do not have a bath.” 

And so you come to Neuchatel and Bern and must 
make up your mind which mountains you will climb first. 
For, it is only fair to tell you, if you have not been there 
before, that real motoring in Switzerland is mountaineering 
and nothing else. Where the road is flat there are far 
too many houses, either single, in groups, or in masses. 
The answer is obvious. You will go first to Lucerne 
and then to Schwyz and then turn south to Altdorf, along 
the road that brings you, under the evening shadow of 
the Susterhorn, to Andermatt, the Furka Pass and the 
Grimsel Pass. In the angle of these two you will find the 
Rhone glacier; on your right will be the Finsteraarhorn 
and beyond it the Jungfrau. Your journey will not have 
been in vain if you see these against a blue sky. If you 
go on up the valley you come to Interlaken and either 
Bern or Lausanne. If you turn about and go down to the 
valley of the Rhone you come to the foot of the greatest 
pass of them all, the Simplon. Climb it, while you have 
the chance. The Italian frontier is far down the other 
side and all the best of that gorgeous place is in Switzer- 
land. 

But that is only Switzerland, a very small piece of 
Europe. Look again at that map and take thought for 
tomorrow. Eastward lie the Italian Lakes and all the 
rich plain of Lombardy, Milan, Padua, Venice. It is very 
pleasant in Venice just now. So it is in Florence and 
Naples. And all the way you have great roads for your 
comfort and amusement, roads that do not in the least 
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resemble their axle-breaking ancestors of pre-War days. © 
Petrol is as dear as it is in France, but everything else is 


cheap. Do not be in a hurry to leave Italy unless it is to 
go up the Brenner Pass to Innsbruck and Salzburg, and 


after these to Munich, Augsburg, and the Black Forest, © 
not forgetting to turn off to Ratisbon. Not forgetting to 7 


turn off anywhere. 
holiday cruise among the nations. Turn off. The great 
places of Europe do not lie on a set route. You must 
look for them north, south, east and west, and in that 
search you will find singular content. It is time to go. 
Joun PRIOLEAU. 


That is the whole secret of your 7 
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IT’S SO EASY! 
MOTORING ABROAD 


WITH AUTOCHEQUES 


You go anywhere you like in 12 | 
countries. 


You know the total cost beforehand. | 


You can use any of 3,000 Hotels. 


You don’t have to bother about | 
exchange. 


eGyAa | 
There is only ONE difficulty you may | 
experience, and that is in securing cross- | 
Channel transport, now that all motorists | 

” } 


who “know the ropes” are using the 
Autocheque Service. 


-—-—. 


Better write at once for illustrated Brochure S. (Uf you 
want us to supply the car, get Pilot Service Brochure SP.) 


AUTOCHEQUES LTD., 


PICCADILLY HOUSE, 
33 REGENT STREET, S.W.1. 


(Facing Piccadilly Circus.) 
*Phone: REGENT 2142. Night Service: SLOANE 4554, 























Recent Testimonies 
THE SECRET OF GROWTH 


“ Why is it that the Bible Society continues to grow and 
prosper? There are, 1 think, two reasons—it is dealing 
with the Divine Book and, therefore, distributes the 
greatest treasure this world affords; and it maintains 
inviolate the first principle of its founders, viz.: ‘To 
encourage the wider circulation of the Holy Scriptures 
xithout note or comment.” , 
Tue Rr. Hox. THe Eart or ATHLONE. 


THE BIBLE SOCIETY’S WITNESS 


“There is no doubt that the very existence of the 
Society has an enormous value, apart from the actual 
work it docs. When the great mass of people see there 
is a Society that cares about a thing and that people 
avill spend money and effort to support it, they get a 
kind of mass consciousness that it is a thing worth 
thinking about and that it stands for a great deal.” 
Sir Josian Stamp, G.B.E. 


THE RICHES OF THE BOOK 


“ There is no end to the variety of its riches, and there 
can, therefore, be no weariness ever caused to lovers 
of the Bible in being recalled now from this side, now 
from that, to the varied treasure that it contains.” 


His Grace THE Lorp ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PRESIDENT—THE Most Hon. THE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





Medical Superintendent: DanieL F. Ramsaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds, Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 

This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Kiy Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research, 


MOULTON PARK. 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 

The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 


For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 


(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 
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Finance 


The National Accounts—A Good 
Start 


IT rEFERRED last week to the many favourable features of 
the past half-year, so far as developments in internal 
conditions of finance and industry were concerned. And 
now with the turn of the half-year has come the presenta- 
tion of the National Accounts covering the first quarter 
of the current financial year concerned, which began of 
course on April Ist. 

The figures show that the year has made an excellent 
start; a better start indeed I think than has been 
recognized in most of the comments upon the 
Official Statement, which have appeared in the Press, 
as allowance has not been made for the true cause 
of the decline in Miscellaneous Receipts. Superficially 
examined the Accounts show that there was a net 
decline in the total Revenue of £1,399,000 compared 
with the corresponding quarter of the previous year. 
The returns also showed that the excess of Expenditure 
over Receipts was about £50,000,000 as compared with 
£46,000,000 in the preceding year. Rightly considered, 
however, there was no real decline in Ordinary Revenue, 
but an increase, while the fact of the deficit has of course 
no significance at all, as until the final quarter of the year, 
when Income Tax pours in, and the major part of the 
interest on the National Debt has already been met, there 
is nearly always an excess of Expenditure over Receipts, 
even on those occasions when the year finally closes with 
a substantial Surplus. It is, however, this apparent 
decrease in the Revenue which calls for a special explana- 
tion, and it is one of a wholly satisfactory character. 


Tue Position EXPLAINED. 

When budgeting last April the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer allowed for the fact that in the first quarter 
of the last financial year he received under the head of 
Customs Revenue a special sum of £10.000,000 lying at 
the credit of the War Loan Depreciation Fund. This 
was a non-recurring item, and in his Budget he allowed for 
this inevitable loss of £10,000,000 during the first quarter 
of the year under the head of Miscellaneous Receipts. 
Therefore the real position is that but for the absence of 
this special amount of £10,000,000—which has nothing 
to do with Ordinary Revenue—there would have been an 
increase in the Revenue of £8,600,130. Indeed, Miscel- 
laneous Receipts, instead of showing a decrease for the 
quarter of £10,000,000, only revealed a loss of £8,028,900. 
Similarly therefore, if allowance were made for this 


special item of £10,000,000, the deficit up to date would - 


be about £40,000,000, showing actually a better position 
than a year ago. Of course it is quite true that as com- 
pared with last year the receipts of Miscellaneous Revenue 
may yet be £10,000,000 below the figure of the previous 
year, but my point is that when the Chancellor budgeted 
for a final prospective surplus for the current year of 
£796,000, he had made all allowance for this particular 
item. 
Bic Estate REVENUE. ; 

Then, when we come to examine the actual figures of 
the Ordinary Revenue for the first quarter of the year 
the result is decidedly encouraging. Mr. Chamberlain 
anticipated that for the entire year he would have a 
decline in Income Tax and Surtax of about £12,000,000, 
and the decrease for the first quarter of a little over 
£2,000,000 suggests that his forecast is likely to be 
accurate. In the matter of Estate Duties, however, 
the Exchequer is once again benefiting by great increases, 
the advance for the quarter being no less than £5,660,000. 
The Chancellor estimated for a decrease under this head 
for the entire year of £9,270,000, but of course we have 
still to reach the period when comparison will be with the 
huge takings last year from an unprecedentedly large 
estate. Still the great advance up to date is most 
cncouraging. 

Signs oF BETTER TRADE. 

It is, however, in those departments of Revenue 

which, more than others, are supposed to reflect the 





position of business activities that the figures are especially 
satisfactory. Already the increase for the quarter in 
Post Office Revenue of £1,250,000 is greater than the 
expected advance for the entire year, and a rise of £800,000 
under the head of Stamps reflects continued activity in 
public securities. How much of the increase for the 
quarter of £3,121,000 in Customs, must be attributed 
to the tariffs,-or how much to-increased_trade activity 
it is impossible to say, but the fact that the increase 
just mentioned compares with an expected expansion 
for the entire year of only £4,473,000 is certainly 
encouraging. 
PrupeNnt Estimates. 


When commenting upon the Budget immediately 
after its delivery last April, I said that I thought one of 
the reasons why the Budget together with the small 
reduction in Income Tax was likely to encourage confi- 
dence lay in the fact that the Chancellor had obviously 
made prudent and cautious estimates of his Revenue 
for the current year. This feeling of confidence is I think 
likely to be strengthened by the excellent character of 
the Revenue Returns for the first quarter of the year. 
It is, of course, far too early to speculate as to what 
may be the final outcome of the year, but the signs 
at present are fairly promising. Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


QuIET MARKETS. 


ALTHOUGH the Stock Markets have not been unduly perturbed 
by the terrible news fronr Germany, and while there has been 
no pressure to sell German Bonds, the tragedy nevertheless 
has not been without its effect in checking dealings in the 
Stock Markets. It is felt that at present it is difficult to 
determine either the facts or the significance to be attached 
to them, and meanwhile it is only natural that a feeling of 
protection should prevail. The undertone, however, of all 
Markets keeps good, and British Funds and kindred stocks 
still tend to advance owing to the combined effect of cheap 
money, and the feeling of caution which restrains invest- 
ments in other directions. 
* * * * 


Tue RatLway OUTLOOK. 

Home Railway Ordinary Stocks, however, remain somewhat 
dull under the influence of the wages question, and although 
gross Traffic Receipts for the half-year, which has just closed, 
have been most encouraging, all interested in Railway Stocks 
are now anxiously waiting the half-yearly statements indi- 
cating what may have been the growth in working expenses 
during the half-year. For it seems almost impossible that so 
great an increase of Receipts can have been achieved without 
some increase in Expenditure, and this seems the more 
probable in view of the fact that the bulk of the growt 
has been under the head of Goods. 


* * * * 


AUSTRALIAN BANKING RESULTS. 

The latest profit statement of the National Bank of Austra- 
lasia shows that the net profits amounted to £274,023 against 
£291,944 for the previous year. A further Dividend is 
announced, making 5 per cent. for the year, being the same 
as for the previous period. The balance-sheet is a good one 
showing an increase of over £2,500,000 in Deposits, while 
the moderate rise in Advances doubtless indicates an increase 
in commercial activities in Australia. 


* * * * 


GENERAL ELEcTRIC MEETING. 

Sir Hugo Hirst, to be known in future as Lord Hirst, 
Chairman and Managing Director of the General Electric 
Company, has a high reputation as a forceful and practical 
speaker on the occasions of the Annual Meeting of his Com- 
pany. Nor is the reason far to seek, for Sir Hugo—to give 
him for the time the more familiar title—has been heart and 
soul in the affairs of his Company since it was established 
some thirty-four years ago. He always conveys the impression 
at the meetings of one who has every detail of the business 
at his finger-ends, while in addition—though of course it is 
really one of the necessary qualifications for his position— 
he also has a thorough grasp of all matters connected with 
finance and commerce. in any way afiecting his Company. 
A feature of his speech at the Annual Meeting last week 
was the hopeful views which he expressed with regard to the 
general outlook. Indeed he had no hesitation in expressing 
his conviction, ‘‘ that the country has reached the turning 


(Continued on page 34.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


COMPANY MEETING 





—_—— 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, . 
LIMITED 





THE NATIONAL RECOVERY 





NOTABLE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
LIGHTING FIELD 


THE annual general meeting of the General Electric Company, 
Limited, was held on June 28th, at Magnet House, London. 


Sir Hugo Hirst, Bt. (chairman and managing director), said that 
the outstanding feature of the profit and loss account was that the 
company had earned £40,000 less than last year, and therefore he 
wanted to say at once that he felt happy in the conviction that the 
country had reached the turning point, and they could look forward 
to more normal conditions than those which had prevailed during 
the last four years. The directors had been prepared for very 
much worse results. Last year he had referred to the effect of the 
policy of economy imposed on Government departments and 
public bodies, and how it had affected many of the company’s 
departments, and particularly the engineering departmont, and 
he had pointed out that, whilst having full confidence in the future 
of the electrical industry and their own company, if tho improve- 
ment in the affairs of the country and the reversal of the policy of 
the Government were to take place during the coming year, it 
could not materially improve their financial results fur the year 
under review. His forecast had fortunately turned out to be not 
quite correct. The improvement which had taken placo during the 
year had proved very solid, and their general business had benefited 
sufficiently to make the decline in some of their departments 
much less acute in their final figures than they had feared. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN Export TRADE. 


So far as export was concerned it had shown an improvement 
in every country, and in every one of the company’s departments. 
The improvement in the home business had been mainly confined 
to all the mass production articles which were absorbed by the 
public generally. It might be of interest, to shareholders to have 
the board’s views on what were the causes of the general improve- 
ment. In the first instance it was, of course, due to the splendid 
character of the British people, who were never better than when 
they had their backs to the wall as they had had in 1931, when 
the Socialist Government had gone out and the National Govern- 
ment formed, and the country had been compelled to drop the 
Gold Standard. Secondly, it was only fair to recognise the great 
service which the National Government had rendered to the country 
by a number of measures, which all had proved for the good of 
trade and industry. 


The outstanding feature of the National Government’s activities 
had been their adherence to the orthodox principle of reducing 
expenditure: and taking steps to increase revenue. - No wild 
experiments, such as had been tried in other countries, had 
been attempted or even contemplated. The aggregate result of 
the various measures taken had been to restore to the country 
confidence and stability, and had had tremendous effect on 
employment. 


ACTIVITIES IN STREET LIGHTING. 


Dealing with the company’s activities the chairman recalled 
that last year he had referred to the possibility of street lighting 
by their ‘Osira” lamp. Over 1,500 posts now carried that 
wonderfully efficient illuminant in various parts of the country, 
and a considerable number of additional orders were in hand. 
Further progress had opened up the possibility of using that lamp 
for interior lighting. Additional progress Lal been made in the 
development of gas-filled lamps,.and before long a new type 
(the coiled coil Osram Lamp) would be on the market, increasing 
the efficiency of the filament type of lamp by a further 15 per 
cent. or 20 per cent. It was a great satisfaction that municipal 
undertakings, supply companies, and electrical contractors were 
now taking a really active hand in the development of the use 
of electrical appliances in the home, and as regarded the applica- 
tion of electric power to other industries there was big work in 
front of them. 


. Tue NEED FoR MorE Rattway ELECTRIFICATION. 


The improvement in the gold-mining industries, in the steel 
industry, in the paper industry, shipping industry, and coal 
industry—if it continued—would also mean much work for the 
electrical industry, and their company was well equipped, both 
on the electrical and the mechanical sides, to deal with such 
contracts. He must, however, once again express regret that 
sufficient progress had not been made with railway electrification. 
The work which it would create would benefit every industry, 
and the service it would render to the country by quicker and 
more elastic transfer of goods and passengers was, to his mind, 
so evident that he could only lament the lack of enterprise of their 
railway companies. He knew it would come—it must come— 
he only deplored the delay. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


HOVIS LIMITED 
INCREASED PROFIT 


MR. A. H. DENCE’S SPEECH 


Tue thirty-sixth ordinary general meeting of Hovis, Ltd., was 
held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W., on July 4th. 

Mr. A. H. Dence (the chairman) said that the net profit on trading 
available for distribution was £20,000 more than for the previous 
year, a very pleasing result. Trading conditions in the milling 
industry had not been too easy during the past twelve months. 
In past speeches he had frequently referred to the unfair com- 
petition to which all millers in this country were subjected through 
the importation of dumped and subsidized flour at prices with which 
the home miller could not possibly compete. The National Asso- 
ciation of Millers, of which he had been President for the past year, 
had persisted in a patient campaign against that injustice in the 
endeavour to get it set right, but hitherto without success. Those 
efforts would continue in the hope that the authorities would give 
eventually some measure of protection against that class of trade. 

During the past twelve months the International Wheat Con- 
ference had been endeavouring to reach some form of agreement 
whereby either the production of wheat would be restricted or the 
price fixed at levels to give a more adequate return to the grower. 
The millers were materially concerned with the price they had to 
pay for wheat, which was the raw material of their industry, and 
viewed with grave alarm any attempt to impose artificial limits or 
barriers which could only react to the disadvantage of the con- 
sumer in this country and perhaps in the long run make the last 
state of the producer worse than the first. 

This was the third occasion on which the board had, as a result of 
their strong, conservative financial position, been able to recommend 
a bonus distribution of shares to the ordinary shareholders. That 
was a very remarkable achievement and one which very few public 
companies could claim to have equalled. They thoroughly believed 
in Hovis flour and Hovis bread themselves and were not afraid of 
telling the public of the many advantages they gained in health, 
stamina and well-being through becoming regular and consistent 
consumers of their bread. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and it was 
resolved to capitalise £34,980 of the undivided profits for the purpose 
of issuing fully-paid ordinary shares as a bonus to the shareholders. 
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WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 


“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 
4th EDITION, 
By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers, Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 
“If the Brookmire Service in America in 1922 increased the 
capital of its subscribers, who followed its advice, 10 times in 
15 years, it should not be difficult to envisage the possibility of 
increasing it, say 4 times only in every 16 years in Great Britain.” 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 32.) 


point, and we can look forward to more normal conditions 
than those which have prevailed during the last four years.” 
This improvement was reflected in the affairs of the General 
Electric Company during the past year, and a point Sir 
Hugo emphasized was that the improvement was specially 
marked in the final quarter of the Company’s financial year. 


* * * * 


CAUSES OF IMPROVEMENT. 


As regards the improvement in domestic business, Sir 
Hugo said it was mainly confined to the mass-production 
articles absorbed by the general public, and he attributed the 
main causes of the general improvement to (a) the splendid 
character of the British people, who are never better than 
when they have their backs to the wall, as they had in 1931, 
when the Socialist Government went out and the Nationalist 
Government was formed, (b) the great services which the 
National Government rendered by the number of measures 
which proved to be for the good of trade and industry, (c) the 
great economies introduced by the Government, (d) the 
Government’s important conversion operations and ease. in 
money, and (e) the imposition of protective tariffs. The 
aggregate result of these various measures, said Sir Hugo, 
has been to restore to this country confidence and stability, 
and has had tremendous effect on employment. In dealing 
with the future of the General Electric Company, Sir Hugo 
referred to the many possibilities of the future as regards the 
application of electric power to industry, and in that 
connexion, he said, ‘* I must, however, once again express my 
regret that suflicient progress has not been made with Railway 
electrification. Therein I see the final sanitation of the 
British Industry as a whole.” 


* * % * 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 


Not a few industrial concerns with outstanding Debentures 
carrying high rates of interest are now taking the opportunity 
wherever afforded of repaying them and substituting new 
securities carrying lower rates of interest. In the case, 
however, of Imperial Chemical Industries, the liquid resources 
of the Company are so great that the Directors are able to 
announce the repayment of a number of the Debentures of 
Subsidiary Companies without replacing them by new 
securities. Something like a total of £3,646,000 is affected, 
the whole amount being paid out-of the Company’s liquid 
resources, and it is announced that since November last 
other Debentures of Subsidiaries have been redeemed at a 
cost of £579,000. As a consequence of this announcement 
Imperial Chemical Shares have risen, as the Parent Company 
will presumably effect a considerable saving by the redemp- 
tions. Imperial Chemical Ordinary Shares of £1 each now 
stand at about 35s. 9d., giving a yield to the investor, on the 
basis of the last year’s dividend, of about 4} per cent. 


A. W. K. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THE SPECTATOR,” JULY 57TH, 1834, 


On Tuesday last, a very simple-looking couple, both steam-loom 
weavers from Oldham, named Jeremiah Greaves and Marian 
Marsden, presented themselves at the hymeneal altar in the parish- 
church, Middleton, for the purpose of being married. When the 
Minister had got to that part of the marriage-ceremony which says 
“From this day forward,’”’ the bridegroom said “ From-this day 
fortnight.” The Minister thereupon declined to marry the couple, 
and they had to return home again, each in a state of single 


blessedness. 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
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FROM Ail STATIONERS 


“The Spectator” Crossword No. 93 
By XANTHIPPE. 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. 
Envelopes should be marked ‘** Crossword Puzzle,’ and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. - Solutions should be on 
the form appearing below. The name of the winner will be 





published in our next issue.] 
















































































1 2 3 4 5 6 7 18 9 | 10 | 1l 12 
13 14 15 | 
16. 17 
18 19 20 21 
22 23 24 25 
26 |27 428 29 
50 31 32 33 
o¢ 1355 36 «437 38 
39 40 
ACROSS dogs of not Nichols, 
1. Behold! A lair of Mars! but... ae 
9. Might have become Conser- 4. Antony was “given the 
vative leader in 1912. bird ”’—this sort. 
13. Country apparently ruled 5 rev. College official. 
by sets of initials. 6. He lived at 1 dn. 
14. Anagram of a word in one of 7. Beginning of more than one 


the above clues. 
15 rev. French city. 
16. A drug. 
17 rev. Curtail the object of 
Jix’s raid. 
Embracing part of 1 dn. 
Heard on the automatic 
telephone. 
Leslie Ward. 
Political label not yet out 
of date. 
22 rev. Lasses and lads were ex- 
horted to do this. 
23. This may follow brief Tory 
tin. 
24 rev. Famous art school. 
26. Turn back part of Scripture. 
28 rev. Castle in Man. 
29. Hark after this for a Runic 
alphabet. 
30. Initials of one of the 
tional” newspapers. 
3l rev. Object of one of the great 
Liberal pre- War cam- 
paigns. 
33 rev. A worthy heir of 12 dn. 
34. Small expenses, 
37. Help turns back and curtails 
the goddess. 
38. Tennyson said that he 
sloped to the west- 
39. Home of the iron maiden. 
40. You are wanted here to 
make certain. 


DOWN 
1. Embrace a lair with a fowl 


in the middle. 
. Another name for 33 rev. 


18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 


ec 


na- 


oo bo 


No, 92 


. Cry havoc and let slip the - 


eminent Biblical charac- 
ter. 

. Tide, part of an Emperor's 

Latin name for himself. 

9. The successor of 2 dn. wants 
little ease. 

10 rev. Sure after this is well 
known in the House of 
Commons. 

One of the sets of initials 
(now modified) mentioned 
in 13 ac. 

12. He lived at 1 ac. 

20. Shakespeare’s Polacks (or 

pole-axe) want a final 
500. 

21 Melbourne’s England was 
this (here curtailed) says 
Guedalla, 

24. Mistake. 

25. A city made up of light and 
gold. j y : 

27. A smelly river ? 

35. Head and tail of a place 
Coleridge wrote of in an 
unfinished poem, 

36. A compass-point. 


ie) 


BY. 


_ 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 92 





NOTES. 


Across.—15, A Pair of Spectacles. 24, O(scar) B(rowning). Down.—32, C(Ine)ma 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 92 is Dr. E. H. Rayner, 
40 Gloucester Road, Teddington. 








TO REGULAR READERS OF ‘THE SPECTATOR” 


In order to ensure the receipt of Tuk Spectator regularly 
while travelling on holiday, readers are advised to instruct their 


their temporary absence. 


' Newsagents to post Tue Spectator ‘to them weekly during 
Wrappers for this purpose will be 


supplied free of charge to Newsagents who apply to TuE 
SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. . 
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"TOWN & COUNTRY 


Houses and Properties | 1/6 per tine | For Sale or To Let 























A. T. UNDERWOOD, ! seco 8 
The most Central Office For Se Eos se 

SURREY & SUSSEX 

PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 


Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. (’Phone: 
Crawley 328.) 


HOUSES 


In pretty situation, high and healthy, gravel soil, near 
Southern Railway Station. Electric trains te London 
every twenty minutes in half an hour. 








£1,450 : 
EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-BUILT Architects : Coleridge Jennings & Soimenow 


AND TASTEFULLY FINISHED FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens 


DETACHED FREEHOLD HOUSE. 


Probably the most beautiful 
TWO RECEPTION ROOMS, sss ¢ 
FOUR BED ROOMS vn adjoining PUTNEY HEATH development in London. 
‘ COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, 
INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT 
£1,350 || WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS WILL 
BE AVAILABLE. 
ALSO SEMI-DETACHED HOUSB. BLOCKS FACE LOVELY SCENERY. OPENING ON F | E L D S | 
TO PUTNEY HEATH. 


ai ceca INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £180 to £350 PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, 


GARAGES AVAILABLE 


ELLIS, THOMPSON & CO., LTD., CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. Phone : Putney 2166 | 


HAYES HILL, HAYES, KENT. Builder Owners : JOHN LAING & SON, Ltd. 























WHITEMAN & COMPANY WHAT TOWNS MIGHT BE 


56 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3. Tel.: Kens. 0026/7. WELWYN shows what England’s towns could become 
in 100 years if planning and architectural skill and 


XVITH CENTURY COTTAGE, IN A CHARMING HAMPSHIRE landscape gardening were given full opportunity. In 
NEAR BEDFORD VILLAGE the meantime, here is the one place where civilized people 


A —— oo property, 4 — from Bedford. | A partly thatched house over 200 years old. 6 bedrooms, | can live without perpetual offence to their susceptibilities 
4 rooms dressing room, sun parlour, 3 reception | 8 reception, bathroom, old timbered and tiled ; 
rooms, bathroom. Main electric light and water. Garage. | workshop and garage. Own water and E.L. and find others of like outlook. Though perhaps in 








Heavily-beamed ceilings and walls. Pretty garden, SECLUDED GARDEN—1 ACRE. advance of public taste, Welwyn is far from expensive- 
PRICE £ 1,400 OR NEAR OFFER PRICE oS 1,200 FREEHOLD A lovely house and garden costs £525, or £40 p.a., and 
WHITEMAN & UO., a3 above. Folio 3126. WHITEMAN & Co., as above. Folio 3117. this with town services, within 30 minutes of King’s 
SSEX Cross and 5 minutes of perfect countryside. 
GENUINE BLACK and WHITE COTTAGE, 10 miles from the coast. Oak beams, central heating, 3 sitting, 2 
7 bed, bath, &c., studio, garages, stables. Guide from 


MATURED GARDEN AND PADDOCK. Ss. P. HOW 
4 ACRES—£3,000 sige ARD, 
WHITEMAN & CoO., as above. Folio 3047. Estate Office, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
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ne rae. OF AUSTRALASIA MALVERN FESTIVAL, *i&t4?"iJ2 1934. 


Head Office: 4-THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 








West End Office: 17 eprammmrommaasel Avenue, W.C. 2 PLAYS AND CONCERTS. 
Paid up Capital ... £4, $00, 000 
Reserve Fund... ee ~ ne ae on £2,475,000 SEVEN PLAYS IN pg. WEEK, INCLUDING THE NEW PLAY 
Currency Reserve ‘si £2,000,000 Y JOHN DRINKWATER. 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 Illustrated Sina, and details of Special Inclusive Tours from 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank MALVERN FESTIVAL OFFICES, 25 HAYMARKET, S.W. 1. 





throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 














ee 
FOR NINETY-ONE YEARS 


THE SHAFTESBURY HomES & ||| “”.”’ tease alias 


FOR LAND, OCEAN & AIR TRAVEL 


é 
ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP ||| Righter: 8:27, 's bed in te followin 


Buchanan, Cameron, Campbe aif Douglas, Forbes, 





















EACH 
have carried on the glorious work of training poor boys Gordon, Gl . Hunting Fraser, Huntin pPosT 
and girls to become good and useful men and women. Roberton, Pasting: ian Macdonald, "ie om Cries 
1,100 children are always being maintained in the Society's regor, MacKenzie, Murray, Red Frese, Red vis : 

Homes at Bisley, Esher, London, Orpington, Royston ahi Royal Stewart; also in 20 Check 
and Twickenham, and in the Training Ship “Arethusa.” Designs, with Navy or Fawn Grounds. Size of 
Rug 70” .X 554”, fringed ends. 
DONATIONS AND LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY HEAVIER RUGS in all the principal Clans 
SOLICITED from 21/- to 42/-. 
Coloured illustrated list, post free. 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2 COPLAND & LYE LTD., M.O.D. 16, 











President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. Caledonian House, Glasgow. Estab. 1873. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


line charged ¢ as a line. 


6 insertions; 5% for 138; 


74% for 26; 


and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 


Series discounts : 24% for 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remitiance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of cach week. 





PERSONAL 


LOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 
Women, Children, and particularly for men. Our 
poor people in East London slums sutter greatly. Parcels, 
enclosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev. PERCY LNESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 








NFERIORITY COMPLEX? Write for Free Book 
‘I can - « and I will.”’—BritisH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PsycuoLocy, Ltp., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 
ff ggg interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 


invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 
9 Arlington St.,S8.W.1, for particulars of that organization. 








oo RB ELA T SY SS 
Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} miles. 
Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions.—GROSVENOR HOUSE NURSING Home, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 








ONDON LIBRARY, St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. 


‘Lo celebrate opening of new buildings, candidates for 
membership under 30 years of age will be admitted 
until December 31st, 1934, WITHOUT PAYMENT OF 
ENTRANCE FEE. Annual subscription £4 4s. entitles 
members to borrow 10 or 15 volumes at a time.—Apply 
SECRETARY... 








MEDICAL 


ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
tion. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 5, HEATON, 
2u Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER. 
POST-GRADUATE TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 





A lecturer (man) will be required to take charge of 
this Department next September. Salary £550 per 
annum. Applications, accompanied by six copies of 
not more than three testimonials, should be sent to the 
REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained, on or before July 21st. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming, Wirls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance, Or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 








T. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON. 
SCHOOL for GIRLS (5 18) (English Church) ; 
recognized by Board of Education; warm climate; sea 
bathing; good food; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders, 
£76. Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 





S* HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for Girls, 
Cockermouth. Ikntrance scholarships available. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
COLLEGE, 


Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. British 
School for Boys, 12 to 19 years. Staff of six University 
Graduates (one to every five boys). General Education 
and Coaching for all Examinations. Modern Languages 
and Business Course. Ideal for Health and Sports. 
A few vacancies for September. 





BP IAS 








HOS -ON-SEA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
R COLWYN BAY, NORTH WALE 


Recognized by Board of Education. 
A Boarding School —_ A ig, boys (7-14) for 


Public Schools and .C. Dartmouth. Bracing 
atmosphere. Special attention to health and diet. 
School run on modern progressive lines, Moderate 


terms. Prospectus from Head-Master, J. L. RYDER, 
M.A. (Cantab.). 








DUAL SCHOOLS 


CKWORTH SCHOOL, Nr. Pontefract.—A “‘ recog- 
nized ’’ Secondary School for Boys and Girls under 

the management of the Society of Friends. School 
Certificate and Higher School Certificate Courses. Com- 
aren equipped with Swimming Bath, Laboratories, 
orkshops, Gymnasium, Art and Domestic Science 
Rooms. Estate of 350 acres including Home Farm. 
For illustrated prospectus apply to the Bursar. 








CRUISES 


) FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
by the 
‘CITY OF NAGPUR’ 
4st CLASS THROUGHOUT 
NO INSIDE ROOMS 




















PASSENGERS LIMITED TO _ 280. 
JULY Visiting Lisbon, Gibraltar, 14 DAYS 
14 Palermo, Algiers and from 

Tigo. 16 GNS. 
JULY 28. Fully booked. 
Visiting Vigo, Gibraltar, 
AUG. ae lly Villefranche 14 DAYS 
18 . Dg = _— from 
Sarlo), Tangier an 
Lisbon. 16 GNS. 
Visiting Corunna, 16 DAYS 
=" Tangier, —. aa from 
ivita ecchia or 
Rome), Palma and Cadiz. 18 GNS. 
For fully detailed programme _epply 
104-6, LEADENHALL ST, 
LONDON. E:C:3 
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COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES—Continued 


E G 





IRKBECK O'L BL E. 
(University of London.) 


Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
sity of London in ‘the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
£800 are awarded annually to students of the College. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free.—For full 
particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Birkbeck College, 


Fetter Lane, E.U. 4 
M4 ARIA GREY TRAINING = 
SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 6. 

Recognised by the Board of Education and the 
University of London. Preparation for Teacher’s 
Diploma of University of London, Teacher’s Certificate 
of University of Cambridge for the Diplomas and 
Teacher's Certificate of the National Froebel Union. The 
College also offers the year’s training required by Art 
students desirous of teaching in Secondary Schools and 
is one of the Institutions approv’ ed for the year’s training 
for the Secondary Teachers’ Art Certificate of the 
University of Oxford. 

For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, etc., 
apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A. 


— 


Principal... Miss E. C. Hiaetns, B.A. 








HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(University of London). 


The Michaelmas Term commences on Thursday, 
October 4th, 1934. The College prepares women students 
for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. Ten 
Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and 
several Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable for 
three years, will be offered for competition in March, 
1935. For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Royal Holloway College, Engletield Green, Surrey. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


i ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 
DEPARTMENTS | “OF E ENGINEERING 





CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING AND APPLIED 


MECHANICS, 
Professor: A. L. Mellanby, D.Sc., M.I.Mech.E. 
Associate Professor: Wm. Kerr, Ph.D., A.R.T.C., 
M.I.Mech.E. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
Professor: S. Parker Smith, D.Sc., 
A.M. Inst.C E. 

MI\ NG ENGINEERING. 

A M. Bryan, B.Sc., M.I.Min.E. 
CiitMICAL ENGINEERING. 
Professor of | echnical Chemistry : W. M. Cumming, 

Sc. F.1.C., M.1.Chem.E., F.R.S.E. 

Complete ourses of instruction are provided, qualify- 
ing for the Diploma and Associateship of the College and 
for the Degree of B.Sc. in Engineering of Glasgow 
University. 

Composition fee, not exceeding 25 Guineas per annum. 

Session 1934-35 begins on Tuesday, September 25th. 

Calendar, by post 3s., and prospectus, gratis, may be 
obtained on application ‘to the SECRETARY. 


M.1.E.E., 


Professor : 














why be $easich? 


You can laugh at the worst sea weather and enjo 
any journey by ’Bus or Air if you take pence tiny 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


ITERARY Typewtg., Trans.,&c. promptly My 
MSS. Is. per 1, 000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff- -on-Sea 


M Premier School pupils are earning thousands 
or pounds. FREE LESSON AND COPYRIGHT SUB- 
JECT CHART trom the RECORDER, PREMIER SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, 4 & 5 Adam St., Adelphi, London, W.C, 2 








AKE WRITING PAY os 





ONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps, 
also considered for publication. ‘Terms by arrangement, 
—VETER DEREK, LTD., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. 





RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REUWENE 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 








CINEMAS 
CADEMY CINEMA, 


Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 








The Gay Masquerade, 
“LIEBES KOMMANDO” (v) 
Delightful Viennese Music, and 


‘THE ROAD TO LIFE” (4) 





VERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. HAM 2285). 
Pabst’s ATLANTIDE (4); MATTERHORN (VU). 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 


In tins 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 83. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d.. 1 
Complete price list on request. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURG. 


Is. 6d, 








the wonderful cure for all Trav 

Per b , 1/3d. and 3/6d. from Chemists. Guarantesd 
in every case and absolutely harmless. 

Don't spoil a holiday—take 







VANDRE LTD. (Dept. 76), 189 PITT 
STREET, GLASGOW, C. 2. 









WANTED TO PURCHASE 





Aes HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 

ER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery. 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite), 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY 
& Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Strect), 
London, Wet 
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ROATOES 


2a 



















